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Price Control, Inflation, 


| And Food Shortages 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
ASHINGTON, D. C., April 16.-—The final act 


of a three-vear campaign by the profiteers to 

wipe out price control took the center of the 
stage in the House of Representatives this week. Debate 
opened Monday on the floor of the House over the 
report of the House Banking and Currency Committee 
late last week recommending a year’s renewal of the 
Emergency Price Control Act. 


In the lap of Congress this week rest the questions 
whether the country will be sucked into the maelstrom 
of inflation, whether the cost of living is about to take 
an unrestrained upward leap, whether the recent wage 
increases won by labor will now be wiped out by 
rising living costs. and whether organized labor will 
be forced to begin a new wave of strikes to keep wages 
hanging onto the flying coat tails of prices... these 
aresome of the momentous questions tied up with the 
sirugele for the extension of OPA this week. 

Crippling amendments were largely defeated in 
committee. But that should imbue none with a false 
sense of security. Hf is not probable that a final vote 
on the OPA extension bill will be had this week. ‘The 
free-for-all ahead promises a lengthy fight. And the 
profiteers are ready for it. Three years of steady 
plugging in their lobbying activities has given the 
profiteers an impressive line-up of congressional 
Voting strength. contributed equally from the Demo- 
cratic and Republican ranks. 

Although beaten in committee. spokesmen for the 
profiteers will be offering the same crippling ameud- 
ments on the floor, with considerable prospect of 
success, Among these amendments are: 

1—To take farm products out of OPA’s control. 

2—To end the meat subsidy which the government 


hoW pays processors to keep down retail pric es 


3—To require price ceilings high enough to assure 
§ profit on every item of each manufacturer. rather 
than “fair and equitable” ceilings on an industry-wide 
basis, 


While debate was in full swing on the floor of the 
House, on the Senate side. the battle for the life of 
OPA was still before the Senate Banking Committee. 

The feature performan e before the Senate Com- 
Mhillee was piven 
Chester Bowles. In his performance, Bowles was an- 
other Hamlet... . A Prince of Despair. He looked 
tnd talked like a man who h 
the battle is over, 
of desperation W 


by Economic Stabilization Director 


as act epted defeat before 
His idea was couched in the words 


hen he told the Senators: 


bs 
Our people are watching to see whether or not 


thei . i i | 
od government really means business in holding 
own the cost of living (n.b. see Box Score for Skep- 
lics below $ 
&, © 
Our 3.000.000 } 
if'a weakened P 


er price of | 


yusinessmen are watching to see 
rice Control Act will further increase 
produc lion. 
« 

Our 6,000,000 farmers are wate hing to see if we 
are to indulge in another postwar gamble with inflation 


Sur @ ra - . 
tha caused 450.000 farm foreclosures after World 
War |, 


“Our 17,000,000 industrial workers are watching to 
fe if the present balance between wages and prices 
d (Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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While 500,000,000 Go Hungry 


EVER was there so much postwar planning as 
during the recent conflict. We have had inter- 
national conferences, committees, authorities. 

councils and assemblies without end. But now, almost 
a year after the end of hostilities with Germany and 
nine months after the defeat of Japan. about one-third 
of the population of the globe is in turmoil and dis- 
tress because of lack of food. Evidently the planning 
was ineflective. 

The catalog of things done and left undone which 
have added to the human tragedy is long. The lack 
of treaties with former enemy nations prevents return 
to the productive wavs of normal life. The division 
of Germany, with the most productive avricultural 
recions of the Russian zone segregated from the rest 
of the country and with no over-all policy or ad 
ministration, is partly responsible for the desperate 
lack of food. In Austria and Poland the Soviet forces 
drain of more food than the Americans are able te 
supply. The so-called land-reforms carried out under 
auspices of the Red Army have cut down production. 
Much of the difficulty results from the refusal of Soviet 
Russia to cooperale with the other powers 


% 4 # 


Democracy—and the Right to Ect 
Bi T this all belongs to the past. We 


present global tragedy through political short-sighted- 


got into the 
ness. The upshot is that 500,000,000 men. women and 
children are starving or are on the edge of starvation 
What can the American people do immediately to 
help? ‘Truman promised our aid “to the limit of our 
strength.” What is that limit? Everywhere in this 
country people are eating as much-—or more— than 
thev ever did. And we waste enough to support 
millions. What to do? 

We got into our present state by a policy of drift. 
At the end of the war we impatiently threw off war's 
restraints, and returned to dietary normalcy. Rationing 
and other controls over the food supply were among 
the first casualties of peace. Now Fiorella LaGuardia, 
for UNRRA, calls for 300,000 tons of wheat “within 
the next few days”—and cannot get them. 


The individual citizen wants to help. The starving 
millions are on his conscience. When Herbert Lehman 
was head of UNRRA he warned that the food crisis 
will continue for a long time and that it would be 
necessary to return to rationing. He was disregarded, 
Troman, still depending upon voluntary sacrifice, asks 
each family to pul aside a share of food for a Euro- 
pean “guest.” But the individual has no means of 
sending abroad the surplus resulting from his absten- 
tion. He has no assurance that if he exercises self. 
restraint, others will do the same. So we go on ab- 
sorbing unnecessary vilamins. 

All our good intentions will not accomplish, their 
objective unless the nation is unified for action. pre- 
cisely as it was during the war. If the war were still 
going on, we would be working both to increase pro- 
duction and to save food. If our object is to build a 
decent world—not just to defeat foreign armies—the 
war is nol yel won. 

Litthe. piddling. emergency measures will not con- 
quer the world’s want. Secretary of Agriculture Ander- 
son’s proposal. to requisition 25 percent of the grain 
delivered to American mills. is all very well for the 
moment. But it is far from being enough. We must 
all pull in our belts again, produce as much as possi- 
hle, distribute evenly for home production. and send 
increasing supplies abroad. 

This will mean rationing. We made a mistake when 
we threw away our cation books and allowed the 
hoards to become disorganized. It demands courage 
in Washington to take such a step as we move into the 
election period. Every evidence proves that the people 
would welcome decisive action that would make uni- 
versal cooperation possible. 

Basic humanitarianism furnishes motive enough for 
this union in sacrifice. The political dangers of the 
present situation supply an added atgument. There 
can never be peace or stability while populations are 
hungry. A starving man is not a democrat. The 
struggle for peace must be won, in part, with food, 
Until the battle of the bread-basket is won, we can- 
not settle back into the easy-going ways of peace. 
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Ideas in action; events as they 
reflect social tendencies 
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By Liston M. Oak 











Drifting Towards Disaster 


AR more important than the clash over 
which the Iranian issue has dramatized, 
? be ! “Ov 


writes, there are sic differences 


of sovereignty, the theory of majority rule, 


United States and 
ideologies just 
ridiculous, 
The Teheran Government 
the Soviet London 
suppression of conservative newspapers; 


Sritain 
don’t mix The 
untenable 


orbit. Already the 


pro-Soviet Prince Firouz Propaganda 
Moscow’s behalf. 
Army can now get out. 
Hussein Ala to withdraw 

All that Britain and the USA want is 
a procedural, saving 
—to leave the Iranian case on the agenda 
until the Red 
quietly to forget that Stalin has 
the world with another fait 
But Gromyko angrily assails us for play- 


verbal, face victory 


Army withdraws and then 
presented 


econ li, 


ing power politics with Iran as a pawnl 


(Rule one in this game: accuse your op- 
ponent of the crimes you are guilty of 
committing.) 

Trieste is next, then Turkey, then 
Manchuria—and finally atombomb war, 


unless the trend is reversed 


The Spanish Re- 
Franco Spain publican Govern- 
on the 
Gridiron 


ment-in-Exile says 
that Franco has 
1.000.000 
400,000 of whom are on the 
tier. Internal 


soldiers 
French fron- 
conditions in Spain are 


reported to be so desperate that even 


cattle are starving. Tensions within the 
country grow worse Phe motives of 


Russia in demanding that the "Spanish 


issue be placed on the | ayenda are 
Poland but 
Fascist 


inreat t¢ 


suspect; and that applies t« 


not to Mexico, France, and Chins 
Spain Is not an tiweciote 
least not nearly as much of a 
is Soviet Russisz Not even if 
Nazi atomboml 


Only in 


peace; at 
threat as 
Franco 


harbors scien: 


tists as charged alliance with 
Soviet Russia 
ernment 
theless, the 


could any Spanish Gov- 


wage successful was Never- 


demand for intervention has 


solid logic behind it, and the support of 


most Spaniards who are anti-Fascist 
But what 


the puppet regime in Poland that indiets 


irony in the faet 
Spain! 


Alvarez del Vaye a 


Del Vayo Phe Nation of April 13 
on “Unity” writes that the French 
Socialist display a 

certain attitude of distrust toward the 
Communists,” and are not ready to ae- 
cept organic unity. “And | em afraid 
this is more or less the case all overs 
Europe. A number of obstacles must be 


overcome before there can be talk of 

genuine left partnership.” He mentions 

the fact that the Swiss Communists 

double-crossed the Socialists. an« colds 
them for lack of “tact 

An article by A 

What Leontov n Pravda re 

Is asserts the ok Viarx 

Fascism? ist” definition of Fas- 

cism “an extreme 

form of reaction, having its +oots in the 

existing system of monopoly capitalism.” 


The former 


formulation was “the 


naked dictatorship of finance capital.’ 
But how, then, explain why Asgentina 
and China, as well as Spain, have, 
according to the Communisis, Fascist 
dictatorships? (The Communists have 
even called Iran a Fascist nation.) 
None of these countries has a “system 


any “finance 


of monopoly capitalism,” « 
capitalists,” being 
industrially. The 
nation of 


relatively backward 


USA is the 


foremost 


“advanced 


the right of veto... 
that 


democratic 


argument 


Times 





Iranian oil is the confiict of ideologies 
As James Reston of the NY Times 
the future of the Council, the definition 
The approach of the 
of Russia totalitarian, and the 


of the Big Three 


two 


“unanimity” hecomes 


succumbed to Soviet blackmail, and moves rapidly inte 


reports arrests of right-wing leaders, 


no criticism of Russia is now permitted. The 
Director in Teheran, has 
Having coerced Iran into signing away her sovereignty, the 


won his battle on 


Red 


Premier Ghavan is a prisoner and has been compelled to instruct 
lran’s complaint from the agenda of the 


Security Couneil. 
% 
(% 
a 
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An Agreement Hos Been Reeched 
Even Bill) Foster 
has not gone so far as t 
Administration. And Fas- 
cism came to power lialy, 
tainly not a 


Fascist dictatorship. 
so characterize 
the Truman 


first in ctr 


country of big finance 
capital and monopoly. 
“Wars could 


possible 1¢ re- 


Leontov also wrote tha 


be averted if it were 


distribute the spheres of influence peri- 
odically by peaceful agreemenis. But as 
long as capitalism exists, this is impos- 
sible.” This repeats the theory Sialin 


enunciated in his February 
speech. And what it 
William Z. 


peace is impossible betwee 


campaign 
means is that, as 


Foster very franky asserts, 


Communism 


and capitalism; but Foster and Leoniow 


and Stalin are wrong. as Browder main- 
tains, for what they say is true only 
if Soviet Russia makes it true The 
democratic capitalist nations are more 


than 
extent of 


willing to collaborate. even ic the 


redistribution of spheres ef 


influence — Churchil] and Roosevelt did 
exactly that. 


Stalin and all his 


henchmen are tell- 
ing us, in plain words, that we are Fas- 
cists and imperialists, and that peace 
with us is impossible, unless we accept 


the Soviet 


system, or at least acquisce 
in Soviet aggression. But most Amei- 
icans, and particularly the pseude- 
liberals, refuse to believe they mean it. 
just as they refused to believe Hitler 


meant what he said in Mein Kompt. 


Miscellany 


Truman signed the anti-Petrilie till 


passed by Congress. It forbids the 


boss 
of the musicians’ union te force radic 
companies to hire more musicians than 


are needed, or to pay for services noi 
performed, or to pay for the use of 
phonograph records, or to pay again for 
broadcasting a transcript of a previous 
program, or to halt 
from abroad or from non-commercial 
sources. But it will not 
from making “feather-bedding” 
upon movie 


programs coming 


stop Petrilio 
demands 
firms, which will 
the cost of making pictures by 1,200 per- 
cent or $15,000,000 according to the em- 


increase 


@ The Adjutant General’s office ab- 
solved Charles Ferguson, Negro soldier 
whe was murdered by a policeman on 
Feb. 5 at Freeport, L. 1., of the charge 
ihat he was drunk or disorderly, by 
ruling that he died in the line of duty. 
Ferguson’s brother was also killed. A 
third brother, who is in the Navy. 
wounded; he was cleared of blame by a 
Navy board of inquiry. 


+ * 


was 


@ Black market operations in lumber 
are ruining the forests of New England, 
Harris A. Reynolds, secretary of the 
New England Forestry Foundation, de- 
Such high prices are offered that 
owners are permitting their woodlands 
to be razed without restrictions. 
without protection for the future. 

* * ve 


clared. 


and 


@ Hitler succeeded in increasing the 
population of Germany, while popula- 
lions of other European countries de- 
Since 1939 the number of Ger- 
mans has grown about 9 percent, it is 
yeported by the International Committee 
for the Study of European Questians, 
and they are living in territory reduced 


by about 25 percent. 
* * a 


clined. 


@ Former Supreme Court Justice 
Owen J. Roberts stated that the UN 
“fails to afford the necessary protec- 
tion against war,” and called fer a 
federation of democratic 
which absolute national sovereignty 
will be surrendered. He denied that 
such a world government would nec- 
essarily be anti-Soviet. 


nations, in 


fe * 

@ Victor Riesel, NY Post labor 
columnist and ex-managing editor of 
The New Leader, warns New York 
inions that the racketeers with their 


voons are planning to muscle in again 
And Vie 


on the unions. usually knows 


ihe score, 


cade Rha 


isin 





Owen J. Roberts 


@ The House passed a bill appropriat- 


ing $520,000,000 for the rehabilitation of 
the Philippines. 
@ Harold J. Laski told the lialian 


assembled in 
Kome that the proposed merger with the 
Communists is “undesirable and impossi- 
ble.” He said that formation of a new 
socialist international must be postponed 
until the attitude of Soviet 
“clarified.” 


Socialists 


convention in 


Russia is 


. 7 a 

@ The Anglo-American-French com- 
mission which supervised the Greek 
elections attested to the fairness of the 
balloting and said that not more than 
15 percent of the voters stayed away 
from the polls because of the Com- 
munist boycott. 

Sal * * 

@ The Australian Labor Government 
has reaffirmed its old ban on al! except 
white immigration. 

* * * 
@ The leaders of all the opposition 
parties in Rumania accused the regime 


a 
headed by Premier Groza on April 15 
of violating the terms of the Moscow 
agreement of the Big Three under 
which the opposition entered the broad. 
ened government. The Communists 
remain in all positions of power. and 
opposition meetings have been broken 
up, their newspapers are allotted far 
less paper than the Pro-Communig, 
papers, and the typographical Union 
refused to print articles and Speeches 
by the opposition. The Government 
makes all important decisions Without 
consulting the opposition, it va 
charged. None of the freedoms prog. 
ised in the Moscow agreement erisis 
teday in Rumania. 











Premier Shidehara Refuses 
to Resign 


Frank O’Brien, AP man in Bucharest 
reports that the Russians are tightening 
iheit political and economic grip a 
Rumania despite the plea of Rumania 
Communists to ease up a bit. 

*” * 

@ The cost of living in Mexico (iy 
has risen 62.32 percent since V-E Da 
znd 362.46 percent since January, 1%, 
according to official statistics. 

* 7 x 

@ Henry Wallace has said that tw 
USA “must demonstrate that we cal 
yaise the standard of living of our people 
faster and to higher levels than cat 
Russia.” And all the time I was unde 
ihe seemingly erroneous impression that 
we had Iong ago demonstrated that @ 
pacity. Maybe Stalin will 
#ive poor Americans 
how te produce automobiles and plant 
food. 


consent 
some lessons if 
end 

* « 


n 


@ In the recent local elections 1 
Jialy the Left bloe won 35,935 ofits} 
Communists running alone won 3.) 

offices, and the Socialis 
The Christian Democrats 


additional] 


3,526. 


« * “ 


@ Leaders of the Moslem League" 
India are openly threatening civil ¥# 
if Britain and the majority Congres 
Party (Hindu) do not agree to Pak 
istan—secession for the Moslem Stale 
The Moslems say that if neces! 
they will look to Russia for help. The 
Indian Communists favor separatiol 
of the Moslem States from the rest of 
India. ... Indians speak 225 languas* 
and uniting them will be no easy 
A federated country seems the pre 
uble solution. ... Meanwhile fam 
threatens. 

ke - 

@ “We never dreamed that John Bu 
was so afraid of Uncle Joe,” a dis splacet 
Pole has written to a pe in tht 
USA. He reports that many displa 
persons in the British zone in Germ! 


nit 

who have obtained visas cannot ge ™ 
d 

visas—because it must have the ~ 
jn er 


the Allied Control Commission 
lin, on which the Russians sit and 
no. Meantime, their visas are et 
Every pressure is exerted to force 

io re oslavia- 

© return to Poland and Yug' — 
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Pon Juan vs. Spanish Independence 
The Pretender Is an Enemy of Democracy and of Spain 


T is impossible for Franco to remain 


long in power in Spain. It is 

clear that so long as 
sins dictator, Spain will not be ad- 
qd into the UNO. Against this fact 


bragging is nothing less than 


Franco re- 


mitle 
Franco s 
comic. Today no country can long re- 
main isolated, especially a weak nation 
such as Spain, which is still suffering 
from the disastrous civil war. 
Spain’s el viable geographical position 
more important now because of the 
new and more 
Everyone is desirous of uni- 


savention of powerful 
armaments. 
yersal peace; but at the moment, no one 
has much hope for it after the bitter 
disputes that have occurred between the 
Bie Three. It is natural that 
should be the object of modern im- 
Throughout all these trying 
hope has 


Spain 


perialism. 
years my 
country safe from outside intervention. 
An independent Spain would be free in 
its foreign relations, but that inde- 
pendence cannot be achieved 
servitude, and the reign of don Juan de 
Bourbon would mean servitude. 


been to see my 


through 


Monarchist machinations continue. 


Those who are behind them would not 
monarchy 
What elements 
favor of 


attempt a without hope of 


foreign help within 
Spain are in 


Perhaps the Army and tl 


restoring the 


monarchy? 


Church, those two great corporations 
which by their nature ought not ) 
intervene in the government—the Army 
because it is obliged to respect the na- 
tional will and not to impose its own, 
1 the Church because its spiritual 
mission places it above these mifliets, 
But, ut.fortunately, neither the military 
hor the lergy choose to be neu al. 
Information from diplomatic representa- 
have confirmed reports that tha 
military hierarchy clings desperately to 
the monarchy And the ecclesiastical 





® What Soviet “democracy” means 
is illustrated by the action of the 
German Communists who, 
the overwhelming opposition to fusion 
(7 to 1) in a plebiscite of the members 
of the Social Democrats in the Amer- 
ican, British and French 
Berlin, convoked carefully selected 
ind overawed Social Democratic lead- 
ers and prolaimed the merger of the 
two parties in a new party, the Social- 
ist Union Party. If the other powers 
accept this arrogant action, the con- 
quest of Germany by Communism is 


ignoring 


zones of 





By Indalecio Prieto 





i 





4 foregone conclusion. 





~ 
@ The Socialist Party of Spain which Prieto leads, the largest party in the 


Cortes, appealed to the Security Council on April 13 to actively intervene in Spain 
to rid the nation of Franco. The Spanish people, living under terror, cannot do the 
job without aid from outside, Prieto stated. He also appealed to trade unions through- 
out the world to promote an economic boycott of Spain in the event the UN do not 


take effective measures against Franco. 


—_ 
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itself in the same 
accordirg to impru- 
made by the Arch- 
Toledo and Granada when 
they arrived in Rome to pick up their 
And ihe people? Ah! 
the people are silent because the tyranny 
Nevertheless, 
to the people remains the decision, and 
the United Nations should listen only to 
them, in accordance with our declared 
principles, not to the military and the 
directly 
attributable to their immoderate desiie 


hierarchy places 


belligerent group, 
dent disclosures 


bishops of 
Cardinals’ hats. 


condemns them to silence. 


clergy, whose unpopularity is 
to hold on to antiquated privileges incon- 
sistent with*true democracy. 


It seems unthinkable that in the middle 
of the twentieth century a nation should 
be handed over against its will to a 
youngster just because he is the ¢on of 
his father, or rather of his mother in 
We must not forget that the 
the pretender to the throne 
is velated to the English royal family 
and also that he was an officer of the 
Royal Navy. We can assume that these 


this case. 


mother of 


two facts carry a lot of weight inter- 


nationally, 


D.. JUAN came to Aranda de Duero 


to join the rebel movement, which in- 
tended, in Franco’s own words, to imi- 
tute the political and economic struc- 
ture of the totalitarian nations, Italy 


and Germany. 
enemies, 


the Requetés (followers of don 


Jaime, grandson of the pretender don 


Carlos), his offer was rejected. Then 
he offered to join the rebel navy, serv- 
ing as an officer aboard the cruiser 


Baleares. His objective, by and large, 
was to fight against the parliamentary 
regime “which is impractical, not only 
in Spain, but other countries, 
like England, for instance.” These words 
uttered by Franco himself; don 
Juan de Bourbon is in full accord with 
them, for, according to his outstanding 
biographer: “The Italian Fascist move- 
ment, like the Nazi movement, 
day after day raises considerably the 


also in 


were 


which 


level of happiness, well-being, progress 
and power of Italy and Germany, is 


being studied by him conscientiously and 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
For Whom The Can Tolls 











continuously in order to get down to the 
very heart 
of their as to get 
acquainted with their essence.” 


of the theory and practice 
doctrines, so fully 

The Prince did not seek all his knowl- 
edge from books. The biography cited, 
Prince don Juan of Spain, by Francisco 
Bonmati de Codecido, says: “The time 
don Juan spent in Florence studying the 
political today’s Italy and 
his daily contacts with the most promi- 
nent 


sciences of 


Fascists can be considered as the 
climax of his political education, as the 
complement of his solid 
that enable him some day to 
carry out his lofty patriotic mission as 
required by 


preparation 
would 


the needs of Spain, in the 
purest Falangist style and in tune with 
the renascence of its old free 
bent on its 
restoring the 
that onee belonged to Spain.” 


spirit, 


from democratic sickness, 


purpose of imperial 
grandeut 

“I won't allow. Your Highness’ life to 
he endangered,” wrote Franco when he 
rejected the military services of don 
Juan, “because that life may some day 
country.” That 


be precious for your 


day is very near, according to the tot+ 
tering it be pos- 
some of the United Nations 
are willing, more or less secretly, to 
hand over the crown to a man who used 
t that he would be delighted to 
put an end “to the farce of parlia- 
mentarism, elections and 


Generalissimo. Can 


sible that 


0 say 


similar eye- 
Spanish national unity, so badly 
battered by the many evils of Franco’s 
regime, would receive a new blow with 
the ascension to the throne of the 
Fascist-minded don Juan. Spain wants 
to be the friend of England, never her 
vassal; in fact, she does not want to 
become any nation’s puppet. That is 
why | have asked of the America that 
speaks our language and belongs to our 
race 


wash"? 


save Spanish independence! 


-—— SIC TRANSIT 


Franco conceded that his Govern- 
,ment could be regarded as “transi- 
tional.” 





—News item. 


Goon news it is, good news indeed, | 
Yo have the plain adntission 

That Franco’s rule, he must concede, 
Is only a transition. 


But better still the news 
If just a bit extended 
+ To tell us when (God speed it!) the 
Teansition will be ended. 


would be 











Richard Armour 











To avoid antagonizing his 


Starvation Threatens Hungary 
By ROBERT ROOT 


Wo ldove) 


Gexev A. Conditions 


Europe but 
Hungary. 


are bad 
throughout Central worst, 
perhaps, in This cannot be 
shrugged off with the hope somebody is 
While Allied 


getting some sort of 


doing something about it. 
nations are help, 
Hungary, with other former Axis part- 
suffered official 
private relief from outside. 


ners, has obstacles to 
“Summarizing the facts,” says a re- 
port from the mayor’s office in Budapest, 
“we cannot help pointing out that just 
at the time of winter, just when trans- 
portation is the most difficult of all, the 
stocks of the city of Budapest are 
entirely depleted.” 
In October, the 
citizen 


average Budapest 
ration ecard 556 
Since then the situation 
has grown markedly worse. An Inter- 
national Red Cross plea states that in- 
fant mortality has risen from 16 percent 


received by 
calories a day. 


in September to 40 percent today. The 
mayoral estimate, including the black 
market, that the average Budapest 


citizen was getting 1,500 calories a day, 
is probably outdated now as too high. 
Meanwhile the U. 


decreed that 


S. government has 
1,500 calories, inadequate 
as it is, shall be the minimum for its 
zone in Germany. 

As in much of Europe, bread has been 
truly the staff of life in Hungary, but 
it has become harder and harder to get 
wheat into the capital city. As long ago 
as November, says the mayoral report, 
grain imports into Budapest were cut 
from 30 to 17 wagons a day. Bread has 
a growing percentage of corn. “Only if 
a small quantity of bread and one hot 
meal a day are procured for the popula- 
tion, may we hope to live through the 
difficult period of this winter and 
spring,” says this report. An adequate 


on March 19. 








Press 


( 


To Whom Are the Communists Loyal? a 

“If Brazil should fight Russia, I would organize guerillas and fight for 
Russia,” Luis Carlos Prestes, secretary of the Brazilian Communist Party, and 
recently elected Senator, stated in an interview with a NY Times correspondent 


This admission, together with the fact that Communists in Canada and the 
United States are giving secret military information to Soviet agents, should 
remove any possible doubt as to the primary loyalty of Stalin’s followers, 


i) spounde wt 


supply of potatoes in Budapest requires 


i150 wagons a week. In a typical week 
this winter, 10 wagonloads arrived. 

Fat and edible oils have not been on 
the Budapest 
fi ttt, 


meat and 


cards for months, and 


vegetables, sugar, and of course 
eggs are virtually non- 
The report concludes: “Work- 
‘rs have often fainted in the factories, 
ind output has decreased. 
hard to supply. the 
and the 


‘xistent, 


It is just as 
workers’ families, 
social order is severely threat- 
ened by starving millions. In this terrible 
distress we ask for help from abroad.” 

A report from Dr. Csordas Elemér, 
chief medical officer of Budapest, paints 
an equally dark picture of public health, 
Lowered resistance, because of protein 
and vitamin deficiency, has multiplied 
cases of freezing. Lack of food, and of 
calories, has produced many fatalities. 
In November there were only 822 births 
in Budapest, less than half the average 


of the preceding three years. In the 
same month were 2,055 deaths,a fifth 


of them from violent causes, including 
suicide. A third of the 1,645 natural 
leaths were from venereal disease. 


Rhenish Labor Favors 
Internationalization, Says Jouhaux 

@ In answer to Walter Ulbricht, Ger- 
man Communist, who publicly declared 
himself hostile to separation of the Ruhr 
from Germany, Léon Jouhaux, Secretary- 
General of the C.G.T. (General Labor 
Confederation) made the following state- 
ment at a press conference in Nurem- 
berg: 

“Labor unions of the Rhineland are 
strongly in favor of internationalizing 
the Ruhr, and have guaranteed that they 
would help carry out this program.” 

















The Home Front 








Heaven Is Not Far From Hollywood 


KNEW from the start that this 

would happen. California was bound 

to catch up with me. My Delaware 
garden is all right. The onions and kale 
and other things which persisted under 
the snow look fine and green. The straw- 
berries are in hopeful bloom. Our long- 
term planning is represented 
trenches of asparagus plants from which 
we expect nothing until 194 sut | 
must admit that—except for the flowers, 


yy soten 


4 


which are gay beyond all reason—spring 
is in this climate mainly a season of 
promise. 

And while I am still in the midst of 
humble beginnings, my old friend Louis 
Mertens, Beeswax for short, of Red- 


lands, sends me au 
hymn of California 
fruitfulness which 
puts to shame the 
forty-niners’ tales of 
gold. Ona day wher 
[ had been spreading 
jime and manure on 
sou "hich had not 
yet been turned, | 
received from nin 
an air-mail let 
which began 
my Far Hill i 
den I have toda 
(March 20) 


and bear ve Ne 











berri ! ! : ( 

tator f Phere 3 \ 
one mo! i ‘ ) v he 
I can 


and ta 


witnout i B eu ‘ ( i 
fruits. In M iwhe es come 
on and last ve ints 
July, lingerins tf through 
fall and w ! | \ e loquot 
ripen, The il Jupanese fru and 
even before P Harbo vere r 
considered. Bu uke fine jelly, so 
we let them In May the first 
Robin peach > ind Jovely as 
a California na led it the cos- 


metic a 


ts) ripen, followed in June and 
July by half-a-dozer ipricot tree of 
different varieti Chen the sugar plums, 
big as your fist and eet as honey, and 


improved prune sutsumas and more 


peaches. By July 15 the Boysenberries 
are ripennig and the black raspberries 


and the blackberries Meantime, the 


strawberries are plugging along, with 
shortcake and just plain strawberries 
and cream alternating on the table. 
August sees our first grapes (Thompson 
coming ripe—with a battle 
royal between the birds and ye old dirt 


seedless) 


farmer. Then come the Muscats, the 
Tokay the Concords, the Malagas and 
the other sundry varieties — going on 
until January. And in August, Elberta 
} like—like 





peac nothing you ever 
tasted. 


“My home stands at the approach to 





Smiley Heights, six acres which lie on 
the flat above an arroyo that drops off 
sheer 30 feet. This arroyo is filled with 
trees and vines. Possums, skunks, jack- 
rabbits, gray squirrels, cotton-tails and 
more birds than we really need in fruit 
and berry time, hold carnival there. 
And this arroyo that edges our land 
meets Omar’s requirements. It ‘just di- 
vides the desert from the sown.’ Beyond 
is the limitless desert just as it has been 
since the Eo-mio-cenery. 


- 


He's Practically Burbank 


M, vegetable garden occupies a ter- 


race on the bank of the arroyo. Most 
of the year we live on what comes out 
of it. I might explain that I’m not too 


good a potato-digge There are always 


er vine wi n me up from 
pota left in tl fal These | trans- 
» thi ir jack Frost nipped 


oming 
coming 


“Our proudest crop veet corn, [| 
am often tempted b blandishments 


of friends and the off ; of free seeds 


Va lowa hyn i rhis yea mv 
hter ent me some blue Mexican 
weet corn which I must give a whirl, 
But I always 

I plant it on March 1 to ripen about 
May 10, and each 


vo back to Golden Bantam. 


icceeding two weeks 
thereafter we have corn coming ripe, 
sweet as sugar, until November 1, 


~ 


How Robert Frost Got His Name 
Now don’t get me wrong, Bill. I 


wouldn’t for the world make you feel 
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an 
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tesy of Christian Se 


Did Someone Say the United States? 
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bad. For you gardeners of the East I 
have both sympathy and respect—sym- 
pathy for your misfortune and respect 
for your courage and optimism. 
years ago my wife and I visited Robert 
Frost at Ripton, Vermont, where every 
summer between the last frost in July 
and the first frost in August he raises 
a garden during the interims of his 
work at the Breadloaf School of Eng- 
lish, 

“We were there in August, on the day 
when they had their first corn. It is a 
hurried business, this raising a garden 
in Vermont. Out in California we plant 
in leisurely fashion in January, Feb- 


Some 


ruary, March and reap our harvest at 
our ease in July, August, September, 
October. The plants are never in a 
hurry. They have all four seasons for 
their growth. In Vermont, if they don’t 
hurry, they’re nipped before 
nibbled. ‘Frost on the air,’ said 
that night as he lifted a knowing nose 
toward the north. And that was in 


August. 


they're 
tobert 


“That, I suppose, is why Frost writes 


By WILLIAM E Bony 


poetry for the market and calls it farm. 
ing. The frost that shows in his hair 
seems not yet to have nipped the product 
of his pen as it often has that of hig 
garden. And if I could write poetry like 
Robert’s, I'd be willing to forego the 
garden stuff.” 

My old friend Beeswax really js , 
kindly chap. He would not willingly hur 
even the humblest insect clinging to the 
eastern seaboard. And there is some 
thing engaging about hi. enthusiasm for 
his bursting and bumptious land. Pe. 
haps that is the heaven to which jj 
good gardeners will go when they die, 
Just where Beeswax will go, | ¢an' 
imagine. If they threaten to remove him 
outside the bounds of the golie: state, 
he will probably go on a sit-down strike, 

But I shall wait for someone to write 
# proper answer to him. I[ would prefer 
a reply from Vermont. It is a state of 
which I am ridiculously fond. Some 
frost-bitten gardener from under the 
shade of Mount Mansfield ought to be 
able to give this Californian his come 
uppance. 





Lend-Lease Freedom to Jews 
By David Dubinsky 





lea : - \ 
@ This is an excerpt from a speech by the President of the International! Ladies 
Garment Workers Union at a banquet on April 10 at which a drive to raise 31,000,000 


was launched by the Jewish Labor Committee, to relieve the desperate suffering of 
European Jews, and particularly of Jewish labor. Other speakers, under the chair- 


manship of Adolph Held, were Matthew 
Mr. Clark brought greetings to the 


Woll and Attorney General Tom ©. Clark 
Committee from President Truman. He 


pointed out that freedom for all national minorities is a precious heritage of American 


democracy, and said “We cannot condemn abroad what we condone at home.” He 


pledged that the Department of Justice will be “an inner fortress” for the protection 


f 
al 


stricting immigration. 


minorities. He added that there is no need for legislation such as HS 


1758 ree 


“The present quotas permit the entry of approximately 153,000 immigrants each 
year,” he declared. “At no time during the past ten years has the number of immigra- 
tien visas issued in any one year exceeded 40 percent of the quota. The average for 


the past ten years is less than 20 percent. 


“the population of the United States. 
than three percent.” 
ae 


In 1920, aliens constituted 6.9 percent of 


\t the present time they comprise little more 





PrESHE Jewish Labor Committee is 
| entitled to the full support of 

every American trade unionist, of 
every true progressive. 

The Jewish Labor Committee refuses 
tu exploit the great cause of humani- 
tarian relief for political aims and ad- 
vantages. It is not engaged in offering 
political programs for the remnants of 
the unfortunate Jewish people in Europe, 
Before it lies a great life-saving task— 
immediate aid to the physically and 
spiritually shattered groups who have 
escaped martyrdom in the countries for- 
merly occupied by the Nazis, and to this 
task all its energies are directed. 

The million-dollar fund which our 
committee is seeking in this 
drive represents only a small part of 
the immense fund required in the cause 
of rehabilitation, resettlement and up- 
building of the uprooted Jews and labor- 
ing people of Europe. 

Many of the 2,000,000 displaced per- 
sons in the camps of Europe cannot go 
back to the countries of their origin. 
Since they left their homelands, political 
barriers have come up that make their 
yeturn next to impossible. It might 
mean jail, starvation or even the firing 
<quad. They are people without a coun- 
iry. If they are to go on living, these 
uprooted people must find a place on 
the face of the earth from which to 


year's 


start life anew. 

4 short time before his death, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt solemnly declared that 
the “United Nations will undertake the 
cbligation of providing a home for those 
who will remain homeless after the war 
is over.” This implied the hope that our 

nmigration quotas would be liberally 
applied to permit a portion of the dis- 
placed persons to enter the United States 
1 gh visas as soon as consular serv- 
ices are re-established on the European 
continent. 

President Truman has reaffirmed this 
promise, but still hardly anything in a 
concrete way has been accomplished. 


Turre are about 150,000 Jews among 
the 2,000,000 displaced persons, and 
their lot has been especially bitter. These 
unhappy people, without families, with 
cut homes, practically without hope, 
want only a place where they can live 
among their own—most of them would 
rather go to Palestine—but they would 
go anywhere where they could breathe 
God’s free air as free human beings, 
where they could work at productive 
trades, where they could develop new 
skills, till the soil, become citizens of the 
world once more. 

President Truman has requested that 
100,000 of these uprooted Jews be al- 
lowed to enter Palestine. We support 
wholeheartedly this demand. The White 
Paper, that shameful instrument of anti- 
Jewish discrimination, should be torn 
shreds. Palestine should be allowed 1 
absorb the fullest capacity of Jewist 
immigration. This, however, is 
enough. 

The world is big enough to give them 
homes. They must be given the “Citizet 
ship of the United Nations.” Our peoplé 
the people of America, should show 
world an example of humanity and '™ 
sponsibility! 

The practical steps the Uni 
tions committee will adopt in Lond 
may mean the difference between lifé 
and death for many of these unfortuna'e 
people. I am hopeful that our repre 
sentatives on that committee will follow 
through the promises made by ™ 
leaders of our nation and wil facilita’® 
the entrance of the five or six thousané 





people under the immigration 4 
within the immediate months. 
The displaced Jews plead on! 








advance on their immigration quota 
let us say, ten years. Let us lend-leas® 
them an advance quota of s inshine, © 
free air, of free humanity—a loan a 
will afford them a chance to straighte® 
out their backs, to regain human digni? 
and to walk as dignified human being? 
among their fellow men. 
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Pedagogical Bigotry 


By Walter K. Lewis 


strong non-Communist support has 
rallied behind the move to revoke the 
license of Mae A. Quinn, the New York 
City civics teacher exonerated but mildly 


EDAGOGICAL circles in New York 
Pri are heartened by the fact that 


the Board of Education fon 
sm in her classroom The pro- 


rebuked bh) 
anti-Semit 
Quinn forces are preparing to stage an 
“victory concert” in honor 

on May 17 at Brooklyn’s 
Academy of Music. Behind the affair is 
Dr. Milo F. McDonald, principal of the 
Bushwick High School and executive di- 
rector of the American Education Asso- 
xecutive secretary of this let- 
terbox organization is Josephine Patricia 
Smith, columnist for the Irish Na- 
tionalist weekly, The Gaelic American. 
The official publication of the Associa- 
tion is called The Signpost. 

In 1945. the Association participated 
in current events forums in the Parish 
Hall of Father Edward Lodge Curran’s 
church in Brooklyn. Curran, it is ex- 
pected, will add his tenor voice to the 
Quinn “concert.” Another person ex- 
pected at the pro-Quinn affair is former 
Domestic Relations Court Justice Her- 
bert A. O’Brien, appointed by LaGuardia 
and of whom the ex-Mayor said: “When 
I make a mistake, it’s a beaut!” Mc- 
Donald vehemently opposed the appoint- 
ment of Dr. George N. Shuster to his 
present post as President of Hunter 
York City because 
Shuster had sided with the anti-Franco 
side in the Spanish civil war. 

Anti-Quinn pickets at her present 
school, PS 220, tell how they are con- 
tinuously met with anti-Semitic invec- 
tives. Pro-Quinnites picketing the anti- 
Quinn pickets have chanted anti-racial 
slogans directed against the military 
records of American-Jewish soldiers. The 
Board of Education probably now real- 
wes that you “Cannot Win With Quinn.” 
There is always an exit to a blind-alley 
decision. 


“ovation” 0} 


of Miss Q 
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College in New 
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How to Win Friends 


Seurrie in May, the American 
people will learn whether the prosecu- 
ton has been able to get additional 
evidence to continue the sedition trials 
in Washington, D. C. In the meantime, 
Mose indicted for alleged sedition are 
foaming the country, speaking at rallies, 
r anti-Semitic, anti-Negro 
One of those indicted for 
Gerald B. Winrod of Wichita, 


In the current issue of his The 





Vejen an advertisement which 
Tead 
Im t! Important, Important! 
Wt e integrity of the United 
States § eme Court was threatened 
by Roosevelt in 1937, Defender readers 
rallie 


eether and placed over two 









rald B. Winroa.. 


20, 1946 


letters on the desks of Sen- 
Representatives, 
‘Hands Off the Supreme Court.’ 

“The time has come for similar ac- 
tion in defense of the ‘Committee on 
un-American Activities.’ 

“Walter Winchell, who takes credit 
for destroying Martin Dies politically, 
is leading the attack to abolish this 
important committee. He has the sup- 
American underground 
Gestapo, the Communist Party, the 
left-wing radical press and all other 
disciples of Stalin. 

“It is therefore important that 
Christians in all parts of the nation 
shall take a positive stand on this 
matter. Deluge Washington with l/et- 
ters expressing your sentiments. 

“Write three letters immediately 
containing the following 20 words and 
send them to both Senators from yout 
state and the Representatives from 
your district: 

“*As a citizen of your state, I ask 
you to give immediate support to the 
Congressional Committee on un-Amer- 
ican Activities.’ ” 

That Walter Winchell has attacked 
the Communists (“Scumunists’) is of 
no concern to Winrod, 


“17: 
minion 


ators and saying 


port of the 


* oa 


Heard on the Right 


How ER H. MAERTZ, imprisoned 
anti-Semitic pamphletecr and publisher, 
is still publishing his anti-Semitic 
monthly Dispatch. The latest March 
issue quotes at length from anti-Jewish 
propaganda being disseminated by the 
Arab League Office in Washington, D. C. 
... Have Department of Justice officials 
examined the works of Milo B. Pinker- 
ton of 1121 E. Dayton Street, Madison 
3, Wisconsin? The Nazis are called 
. . The State of Massachu- 
setts has a group libel law on its books. 
Yet the Attorney General has done 
nothing about repeated complaints of 
White’s anti-Negro book 
Only Blondes Are Angels.” ... William 
O'Connor of Chicago is circulating the 
infamous Readcliffe document “expos- 
ing” a Jewish plot to dominate the world. 
. . . Charles B. Hudson, one of those 
indicted for sedition, is sending his 
weekly anti-Semitic newsletter through 
the mails. Hudson is also sending out 
defense of cowboy hate- 
monger Harvey H. Springer, crony of 
Winrod and G. L. K. Smith. ... George 
Vose, whose name appears on the let- 


“patriots.” . 


Ira Calvin 


material in 


Christian Veterans of 
America, the Frederick Kister-G. L. K. 
Smith-Elizabeth Dilling veterans’ group, 


terhead of the 


was court-martialed at Fort Sheridan, 
Illinois, on April 27, 1948. Vose was 
charged with having sold passes to en- 
and $10 each. He was 
sentenced to six months at hard labor. 


listed men for $5 
* - 

The Klan Rides Again 

1. various localities of the South the 


Ku Klux Klan is 
banned by Federal laws and 


becoming active. 
Though 
court decisions as a national organiza- 
tion, Klansmen are meeting secretly and 
planning once more to rescue white su- 
premacy. 

Dr. James A. Colescoot, former Im- 
perial Wizard of the KKK, now a Miami 
veterinarian, declares he has discarded 
his hooded robe and that the Klan is 
dormant. Nevertheless, a huge sign at 
6901 N.W. 27th Avenue reads: “KKK 
welcomes you. J. B. Gordon Klan No. 5, 
P. O. Box 337, Glenwood Heights, Miami, 


AmeERICe £ ‘ag 
ABO i 


Fla.” The fee for posting a sign was 
paid by E. S. Ellis. 

Membership blanks are being broad- 
cast, bearing the appeal to “white Gen- 
tiles” to defend white supremacy. A 
local KKK incorporated in Florida on 
September 7, 1944, and is growing. 
Miami papers give publicity to its ac- 
tivities. 

Four fiery crosses were recently burned 
around Birmingham, Alabama, Du Boise, 
a candidate for Congress, is making 
campaign speeches full of insults to 
Negroes and challenging them to fight, 


an tcty LAbek RewonTg® 
which taunts they have ignored. The 
night after the crosses were burned. a 
car drove through the Jim Crow dis- 
trict and bricks were thrown through 
store windows. 

In Los Angeles, Klansmen Ray J, 
Wesley Swift 
refused to testify when Attorney-General 
Kenny hailed them into his office. He 
promises to outlaw the KKK in Cali- 
fornia, accusing them of terrorism. Sus- 
pected is Deputy Sheriff Neil Bowser, 
accused of conferring with G L. K. 
Smith and Swift. 


Schneider and the Rev. 





On the Totalitarian “‘Left“‘ 


Citizens’ PAC 


@ Sidney Hillman has been vowing 
that the National Citizens’ Political Ac- 
tion Committee wasn’t going to tie in 
with the Communist Party fronts now 
being organized like mad. Hillman might 
take a look at the national steering com- 
mittee of the “Win the Peace Confer- 
ence” which includes J. Raymond Walsh, 
NCPAC powerhouse; Dr. Henry Wie- 
man, Illinois NCPAC leader; Rev. H. L. 
McKenzie, of the Connecticut NCPAC, 
PAC. The “Win the 
out-and-out “party 
line’ and Hillman knows it. But, of 
coure, he claims he has no control over 
PAC, 


and others of 


Peace” rally was 


his Citizens’ 


America in Russia 
@ The Office of International Infor- 
(ex-OWl1) is 10,000 
copies of America to Russia every two 
months. This slick. *xpensively-printed 
journal of contemporary American life 


mation sending 


costs the Russians 83 cents a copy. It’s 
all in Russian and although OII swears 
it is free of any Stalinist propaganda, 

Department publica- 
two pages to Jo Davison, 
sculptor, and his work. Davison, one 
of the founders of the pro-Communist 
Independent of the Arts, 
Sciences and Professions, has been a 
Stalinist “fronter” for a decade. An- 
other page of the Russian-language edi- 
tion of America is devoted to a Madison 
Square Garden meeting of the Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship — the 
Communist Party's successor to_ the 
American Peace Mobilization. 


this official State 


tion devotes 


Committee 


Stalinist Veterans 


® The United Negro and Allied Vet- 
erans of America, which had its forma- 
tive meeting in Chicago recently, seems 
to have a considerable Stalinist list to 
port. Ferdinand Smith, secretary of the 
National Maritime Union and an avowed 
Communist, was one of the speakers, 
and the “conference” later voted to ac- 
cept the veterans of the Abraham Lin- 
National 
in Chicago, 
regional offices are conteme- 


coln Brigade into its ranks, 
offices of the group will be 
and seven 
plated. 


® Knobel, housing director for the 
American Veterans Committee in New 
York, was definitely a Communist in 
years past, but where does he stand 
The official line of the Com- 
munists is to send their members into 
the American Legion. But in several 
Brighton for instanee, the 


now? .. 


localities, 
Communists have captured control of 
the American Veterans Committee. ... 
The AVC is suing Westbrook Pegler for 
having 


labeled the organization as 


Communist. 


® Raymond Gram Swing vetoed Nor- 
“critic” on his WHN 
program, “Author Meets Critic,’ re- 
cently after WHN had asked Thomas to 
appear. If radio commentators have the 


man Thomas as 


power to select their critics and oppo- 
nents in debates, public confidence in 


them will be undermined. 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Morality Is Not Enough 


Jews Have Historical and Political Rights in Palestine 


By Dr. Bernard Heller 


Author of Odyssey Of The Faith, published by Harpers, contributor to national magazines, mainly on interjaith and interracial relations 


CADEMICIANS have hown no 
greater ability in detecting the 


vents than 





dangers of political 
men in other fields of endeavor. When 
Hitler came to power few men on the 
campuses of American universities saw 
in that event a portent of great evil. 
When Jews shouted alarms of danger 
ettie 


they allowed a gentle smile te 
upon their countenances and character- 
ized their forebodings as the product of 
social disadvantage consequent upon a 
change of political power Germany 
J can recall professors who not only 


Jooked with equanimity on the A718 





assuming unbrooked power, but even 
welcomed the event ‘Condition n (rer 
many are chaotic,” said they and they 
need a strong man who can command 
obedience We must be objective and 
not let our democratic habit pre udive 
us against political procedures which will 
be effective but not to our liking Oth 


ers contended that the German Fuehrer 


was bound to tone down and hecome 
moderate th the assumption of re 
sponsibility. ‘The soup never @ ot 
when it erved a when it ooked” 
Wa the maxim quoted b a history 
teacher who found the lecture platform 
more remuncrative than the lassroom 


Up to the outbreak of the war | was 
on the campus of a renowned mid-West 
ern University and in close touch with 
men of learning. I recall the guillibility, 
short sighte ane and naivete of many 


professors, deans, and even heads of 


colleges lhe ease with which they fell 
prey to Nazi propaganda was comic as 
well as tragi When a professor took 
a trip to Germany, usually as the guest 


NI 


Nazi-supported f 


of a oundation, he re 
turned if not an avowed Nazi sponsor 
than as a whitewasher who used not 
plain but scientifically-concocted lye. Few 
universities displayed an ability to see 
in the centennial celebrations of their 
centers of learning and the staging of 
the Olympics, a Nazi ruse to lure ca) ai 


dates for co ersior oO the totalitarian 


ideology 


J] cite the above facts to support my 
contention that the solutions to a social 
ol polit al problen wi h a profe or 
ol college ta Or evel a mnivel ty 
president ma propose is a much in 
need of se examination and critical 
testing as are t e offered vy ft ness 
men, or a ne ( I 1 a 

The war ha ited a toll from the 
Jew of Europe e ew hie iwrifiee 
of any other people appear mall. The 
official rhe tment I e venty-lour 
Nazi lead hare hat 5.700.000 Jews 
have bee ly \ little over a 
million rema 4 f Kurope Many 
of them are pl ally-broke 1 psy 





President of World Zionist Organ- 

ization, Dr. Chaim Weizman Testify- 

ing at the Anglo-American Inquiry 
Committee on Palestine 





Displaced Jews Have Nowhere to Go 


chically-mangled individuals. The vast 
number of the survivors are destitute. 
Their abodes continue to be barracks 
from which they can look out and see 


the crematoriums and gas chambers 


where the lives of their parents and 


brothers and sisters were snuffed out 





mercilessly. To rescue these victims of 


Nazi brutality and settle them in sur- 
roundings where they may feel a sense 
of security and where they may begin 
to regain their strength and perhaps 
succeed in erasing from their memories 
the horrible experiences which they wit- 
nessed, has become the task of world 


Jew) Vv 


Tre Christian 


failed to manifest a sense of guilt con- 


world thus far has 
cerning its silence and inactivity when 
Hitler began to threaten to annihilate 
European Jewry. The conscience of Chris- 
tendom appears to be eased with a ver- 
bal protest and an expression of sym- 
pathy The Jews understandably are 


more disturbed by the unparalleled plight 





of their brethrer The nto provide 
the unfortunate \ m vith a home 
where their phy al and psychic re- 
covery will be accellerated. Far-sighted 
Jew ze, NOW more an ever before 
that if the Jewish tims of Nazism 
are forcec to rema Europe, the want 
and ne econon i tion will he 
yreatel an ever a he Jews and the 
non-Jews will have pete for the 
bits of debr vere left by the 
storn 

\ program of « weed restitution of 
property stolen {i ! e Jews (which is 
made mperative fy y derations of 
justice and safegards against the rep- 
etition of such evil ent es) and the 


persistence of Nazi indectrination are 
bound to evoke outbreaks of anti-Semit 
ism in the near as well as in the distant 
future. Zionists are, therefore, bent on 
aiding the survivors to settle in Pales 
tine and in the course of time establish 
therein a Jewish Commonwealth where 
the Jews will be able to be masters of 
their fate instead of being mere pawns 
in the hands of rival nationalistic fac- 
tions who are disposed to look upon them 
as aliens 


lo the solution of the problem of the 


homelessness of the 'ewish survivors of 
Nazism, Virginia ¢ Gildersleev dean 


> ] 1] i +} ‘ 1! 
of Barnard ¢ ollege, proposed the lonow 


the United 





ng program: 
Nations should accept its proportionate 
share of those Jews who seek new homes 
The Arab nations have already offered 
to accept their share 

“What will be the number the United 
States should admit? Perhaps 200,000? 


Then let Congress admit these over and 
above the usual immigration quotas, and 
let us stop evading our responsibility 
by urging that our Government force 
Britain to force Palestine to take in far 
more than its share. Thus we may avoid 
setting the Near East aflame.” ° 

The eminence of Dean Gildersleeve and 
the magnanimity which pervades her 
letter to the New York Times (October 
9, 1945) warrants more than a cursory 
judgment of her proposal. 

With all due respect to the commend- 
able features, [ find the Dean's proposal 
morally and logically untenable. 


. * 


1 The Dean ignores the violation of 
a solemn pledge which was made by 
Great Britain to the Jewish people in 
the Balfour Declaration to facilitate 
the establishment in Palestine of a Jew- 
ish homeland. There was no disagree- 
ment at Versailles about the meaning 
and implication of the Declaration among 
British and Allied statesmen and rep- 
resentatives of the Jews and Arab peo- 
ples. On the strength of that Declara- 
tion, which was endorsed by the League 
of Nations and the Congress of the 
United States, Britain obtained a man- 
date over Palestine Jews then poured 


millions of dollars into that country. 


They converted malaria-infested swamps 


to fertile fields. They terraced the 


h verdant vege- 


rocky mountain sides w 
tation. They planted trees and forests 
on arid plateau. They dug deep into the 
ground to uncover hidden wells and 
springs and with the waters irrigated 
the surrounding country and transformed 
the wastelands into gardens. Young men 
and women of Eastern and Central Ku- 
rope with vision and foresight tore them- 
selves away from lecture halls and bust- 
ness counters and went to Palestine de- 
termined to start life anew there as la- 
borers and tillers of the soil. Other Jews 
came to Palestine and founded cities 
which are now thriving centers of indus- 
try’ without whose products the United 
States would have been hard pressed 
when the German legions were nearing 
the strategic Suez Canal 
In the face of the promise explicit 
in the Balfour Declaration and in face 
of pioneering efforts and the sacrifices 
of Jews in developing Palestine, the 
issuance of the white paper which shut 
the doors of the Jewish homeland to 
Jewish immigration and took away 
from Jews the right to purchase land 
from Arabs who were willing to sell 
it to them is tantamount to making 
a scrap of paper of a solemn pledge. 
England proclaimed to the world 
that she went to war with Germany 
because once the Kaiser and later 








Hitler considered the violation of , 
treaty as a matter of no consequence 
Will the nations’ respect fo~ inter. 
national agreement and _ treaties be 
strengthened -if we accord to Great 
tritain the right to have a double 
standard of morality? 


* . 


2 —The Dean’s proposal seems to 
based on the fallacious premise that 


be 
the 
Jew has no greater right to immigrate 
io Palestine and plant his roots the 





¢ 
than he has to immigrate to and plant 
his roots in America. Whether the Dean's 
disposition to place Palestine and the 
United States (or for that matter, ane 
other country) in the same category : 
regard to Jewish claims is the resi 
of her association with Arab students 
and teachers of the Near East, or whether 
it is the product of her failure to under. 
stand the Jewish millenial longing and 
unabated desire to return to the land 
from which their forefathers were driven 
by the decree of a Roman Emperor, it 
is difficult to ascertain from hee letter, 
One should not expect a busy dean of 
a college to be conversant with the facts 
of Jewish history during the Middle 
Ages and the centuries preceding that 
To totally ignore, however, all 
the data of the Bible on that point is 
difficult to overlook. 


period. 


3 The Dean’s humanitarianism is can- 
celled out by the unrealism of her pro- 
posal. The survivors of Nazi butcherie 
would have to continue to languish in 
their camps for years before the major- 
ity of the members of Congress would 
feel that it was politically safe to enact 
a law admitting 200,000 European Jews 
into the United States. They could 
induced to favor such a law only after 
a barrage of appeals and pleas whieh 
would follow years of mass education 
If one wishes to see the extermination 
policy of the Nazis consummated, one 
has only to advocate the Dean's pro 
posal. There is no surer way of encour 
aging Arabs to maintain their intian 
sigent position than by telling them thet 
they ought, to condition their assent to 
a higher quota of Jewish immigranis 
to Palestine on what the United States 
does in this dire.tion. I can see Jim 


Crowism eliminated from the Souta 
sooner than the barriers would be lifted 
to 200.000 Jewish immigrants of Pelan 


Austria and even Germany 


4 In her letter Dean Gildersieeve 


speaks about the Arabs’ opposition 0 
Jewish immigration to Palestine with it 
1 injury 


citing a single instance of social 
or economic injustice which the setter 


had occasioned them. The Dean seem# 


to be unaware that the Arab Leagues 





antagonism is based on willfulness 
on the assumption that the Arabs have 
a divine right to all the undeveiopé 

at they 


lands of the Middle East, or tat 
f on 
have been given a command trom 


high to see that the region cont ; 
stagnancy 


es it 
its former state of economi 
and social backwardness, If the colon 
of North America had given in to4 ve 
ilar desire on the part of the natné 
or if they would have complied W! . 
Royal Proclamation of 1763 In W"™ 
England declared the trans- A ppalachi® 


+h the 





country closed to the settlers because r 

a professed cone rn for the gnis ” 

Indian tribes to roam over vast SPAg 

America would still continue = 

wilderness 

. * 

5 —In her letter the Dean a's° — 

“! believe sincerely in the pea yrs yt 

‘lement of disputes.” I am sure that 6 
«Amen 


sentiment will evoke a hearty 
(Continued on Page Four 
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A member of the staff of the New LEADER prior to his entry into the Army, 


\ Occupied Germany, March 1946 
| _} remember my personal and po- 
litical distress when the memoranda 
on “displaced persons” had its official 
distribution. The helpless European mil- 
lions had been “refugees.” Suddenly they 
were all to be rechristened as “Displaced 
Persons.” 

After almost a year the apparatus has 
proken down. History has its little 
semantical perversities. “DP” is now 
more explosive, more charged with emo- 
tional and political tension, than the sim- 
ple old-fashioned “refugee” ever was. 
Which only suggests that history, too, 
has its ironies. Victory has brought a 
peace bloated with prejudice, condescen- 
sion, bitterness, hatred and violence. I 
can scarcely recall a single remark over 
the whole of the past year which was 
spoken with either a friendly warmth 
or a touch of humility. Poles, Russians, 
Yugoslavians, French, Italians, Germans, 
all despised each other. Each was “dirty” 
and “narrow-minded” and “brutish”; no 
one of course but the proud spokesman 
knew anyhing of civilized values, And 
when the American joined the European 
community the roundup was complete— 
all the barbarians of the world were now 
present, united by mutual contempt. 

* * * 
W. are so close to the events and 50 
close to ourselves that it is “not easy 
to see how the Fascist war has brutai- 
jzed men and nations, I find it natural 
to strap on my pistol when I go out for 
a stroll. Why, only yesterday the issues 
’ were stock fictional 
drama for wild-western horse opera, The 


of “law and order’ 


fabric of society has been so viciously 
eaten away that even the awareness of 
our catastrophic losses is gone. A per- 
son has become alone and afraid; his 
life is insecure on the streets of the city. 
It is easy to shudder at the prospect of 
the atombomb, but when you anxiously 
avoid rounding a dark corner then pev- 
haps you are a little more forcefully im- 
pressed by the menaces of the future. 
There will be no new barbarian inva- 
sions; the barbarism is already violent 
within the gates. In the course of ordi- 
nary routines I have been caught up in 
riots, faced by Russian machine-guns, 
ducking bullets as Poles and Yugoslavs 
tore each other apart, hit by rocks and 
sticks as petty personal and national 
Meannesses flared up. “Displaced pev- 
sons” has given way to “stateless peo- 
ples,” but the real change has been the 
multinational mass foundation of Euro- 
pean gangsterism. 

The other night I had dinner with a 
young Polish woman who (as [ learned 


— 


Letter From Germany 


New Battalions for New Wars? 


By Matthew Low 


in the course of conversation) had lost 
her husband in a Nazi prison camp, her 
lover somewhere in Russia after the 
Warsaw revolt. We made some banter- 
ing jokes about national differences, but 
when I repeated her playful remark 
about the “terrible DP’s” she took of- 
fense—apparently she as a Pole and as 
a DP could take the liberty; and she 
was eloquent in their behalf. They were 
“terrible” and “wild,” she conceded. No 
one could remain unshocked by the law- 
lessness, the sheer criminality, that had 
throughout central Europe the “DP” 
stamp. “... But I pity them; they need 
to be pitied. And the severity of all the 
false prejudices against these poor souls 
upsets me. Many years ago they were 
uprooted from their homes and dragged 
off. They were told they were the scum 
of the earth, and that is what they be- 
came. They slaved for years with no 
privileges, no luxuries, no freedom, no 
life, only a misery without hope. Sud- 
denly the world changed. They were free! 
The chains were off! And now they fool- 
ishly try to crowd six years of life, its 
experiences, adventures, pleasures into 
a night or a week or a month. But tim? 
is without meaning. There is only the 
memory of the miserable yesterday, and 
the impulses of the present here-and- 
now.” 
% * * 

] THOUGHT of her remarks yesterday 
when a young Pole was sentensed to life 
imprisonment. He had murdered a Ger- 
man civilian and had been brought to 
trial. The logic of the sentence, I should 
say, was quite historic, and the court 
offered an explanation. The lack of edu- 
cation of the prisoner in regard to the 
value of human life, first of all. Then, 
too, he had been a member of the under- 
ground movement in Warsaw and has 
seen so much bloodshed that it was im- 
possible for him to understand the con- 
sequences of his act. And having been 
persecuted by the Germans, he had felt 
that in taking a life of a German civilian 
it was no more than an act of retribu- 
tion. Surprisingly enough, the German 
population in this particular district 
were without resentment. Still, both 
the decision and the reaction were ex- 
ceptional instances of an old civilized 
sense of justice, and we will probably 
never live in that world again. 

This is our world in the making. We 
went into the camp for a security check. 
The patrols were mixed, American MP's 
and German polizei. The Poles became 
livid at the thought of a German raid. 
A riot started. Rocks came flying ina 
from everywhere. Our retreat was hasty, 
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and when the return was made without 
the Germans the check proceeded in or- 
dxrly fashion. ,.. The next night the 
patrols went out to raid certain Army 
barracks, Negro soldiers had been im- 
porting and keeping women in the com- 
pound, and the search netted dozens of 
women who were confined in the VD 
clinic. That night and for days the sta- 
tion was swarming with pleaders for 
bail; the jail was stormed, the wardens 
attacked; ultimately, American MP’s 
were called out again to defend the Ger- 
man polizei against colored GI’s deter- 
mined to liberate their European mis- 
tresses. ... A fight had broken out and 
a DP had been killed. His friends were 
burying him with an impressive cere- 
mony, in a funeral procession that 
was quite clearly something else. They 
marcher in formation, three abreast. 
A band was out in front and the march- 
ers were not sepecally funeral. The 
spectators were not blind. Passing in 
review were new battalions for new 
wars. . ce 


+ 4 * 


I was a rather strange election eve. 
We were all sitting together in my apart- 
ment. Nominally, at least, it was to be 
a cultural affair. After weeks of stren- 
uous bargaining in the black market I 
had managed to exchange a mess. of 
Mavika Roek and Zarah Leander Odean 
tuvz-platten (and some cigarettes) for 
Brahms, Beethoven and Bruckner sym- 
phonies; our fragile and dulling gramo- 
phone needle willing, we might have 
some music and escape the trash-mad- 
ness of Radio Frankfurt. 

But it was not to be. It was an elec- 
tion eve without tension, minute-by-min- 
ute flashes, campaign fol-de-rol, but it 
was uot without politics. Before we were 
into the variations of the Brahms Ist 
movement somebody was arguing the 
stupidity of the whole American move, 
opening polls in the dead of winter, with 
the physical pressures of survival pre- 
eluding any deep or widespread political 
revival, and before any real native prep- 
arations had been made by the still weak 
still confused post-Nazi forces. I pulled 
the gramophone plugs out of the radio. 
There would be, I knew, no music that 
night. Only our usual round of polities 
—the Germans tentative, with a eal- 
culated naivete and reasonableness—the 
Americans, either blown and puffed by 
the hypocrisies of official formulas, or 
hitter and cynical but with a passionate 
frustrated idealism. 

[ had no doubt that the original move 
for elections in the American zone of 
Germany was, like almost every high- 
level decision, a hasty ill-considered 
hadly-informed decision. Now, to he 
sure, a rather effective defense had been 
formulated. The elections would, at least, 
teach Germans what democratic proce- 
dure is like; it might impel them to 
abandon their indifference and apathy; 
it might stimulate an interest in local 
Government. Limited aims, but certainly 
worthwhile. But between this fourth- 
quarter strategy and the actual relations 
between US coaches and the German 
political scrimmage a vast nothingness 
and inadequacy existed. [t is always the 
same story. In the abstractness of high- 
oftice policy-making the American sol- 
dier, our beloved GI, is America’s am- 
bassador of good-will and democracy. In 
the streets of Germany’s cities, unfor- 
tunately, he falls scandalously short of 
fulfilling his offices. And no one seems 
to care, or even frankly recognize it. I 
don’t know of a single formidable ges- 
ture which could be seriously taken as 
an American blow in behalf of German 
democracy. Nothing clean, nothing vigor- 
ous, nothing intelligent in the way that 
would rouse both our own and the Ger- 
man inspirations. Only lame late fine- 


Maithew Low is now in Germany 


sounding words from on high—and de- 
pressing incompentency below. 
* . * 

Very few of us have been in a posi- 
tion to witness the actual struggle for 
votes. There are echoes in the press, and 
{ have seen one poster (a technicolor 
KPD appeal on billboards). The cam- 
paign, however, was not without its 
interest. { was especially struck, and 
amused, hy notes on the Communist 
efforts. The Soviet Union is scarcely 
mentioned. The emphases on social re- 
form is light and limited. And as for 
the agit-prop—the reports are nice. A 
middle-class meeting is addressed by a 
man who is the personification of a 
small, trustworthy be-spectacled civil 
servant. Workers’ meetings are addressed 
by honest-looking plainspoken artisans 
in bluejeans. Quiet scholarly intellectuals 
find their way to the student body. The 
formulas of the propaganda are equally 
revealing. One intelligence officer re- 
ported his own genuine alarm—he found, 
as he cooly put it, the Communist speak- 
ers using “a general phraseology, a type 
of appeal, and a number of slogans, all 
of which have become familiar to the 
Germans through Nazi propaganda meth- 
eds.” The call is always for “new ban- 
ners,” for “new drummers to awaken 
the people,” and for “new marchers.” 
This is, l feel sure, at least in part eal- 
culated, and in part the accident of mem- 
bership—for the party locals are not too 
fussy about accepting ex-Nazis. (And 
as a matter of fact, behind the eloquent 
anti-Pascist evies lies an expectation 
among Communist leaders that effective 
de-Nazification would create a vast dis- 
solute opposition element: fertile field 
for recruiting!) 

We talked polities, but the election in 
truth was a kind of side show; Ger- 
many’s main stage was crowded with 
other attractions and distractions. The 
people have little food and inadequate 
shelter. Generations among the young 
and old have pasts wiped out, and fu- 
tures rendeved absurd. There is little 
interest in work, much less politics. Visit 
one of the factory plants which have 
resumed production. I should estimate 
an absenteeism of about 20 percent. 
There is a considerable “‘floating pop- 
ulation,’ skilled craftsmen who have not 
registered, workers who work angles to 
get certificates of employment. If you 
hate the krauls, here is more evidence 
»f unreconstructed Nazism, waiting for 
weak-minded democratic handouts. 

Politics is no longer a civilized arena 
but a kind of primitive jungle of gladi- 
ators and lions with people tossed in 
for trimmings and bait. Join a political 
party. Comes the “revolution” and you’re 
branded. All of society, the whole of 
history, has been transformed into this 
jungle of man-eating perils. 









Hafez Affi Pasha, New President of 
the Security Council 


















































































The Stars and Stripes 


Should Editors of an Army Paper Have ‘‘Freedom’’? 


HE recent ouster of wi staff 
f the Tokyo editic of 
Stripes ‘ ‘ an 


members ¢ 


The Stars and 


admitted ex-Communist Party member, 
the other apparently a fellow-travele 
has brought to head a four-year con- 


troversy over the merits of Army 


nalism. 

Most everyone in_ the Army fio 
General “Ike” Eisenhower down to the 
lowliest Pfe sweating it out in the oc- 


cupation army of Japan will admit 
Army newspapers are of the utmo 
portance. Whether it be an outlet 


Lil Abner or Dick Tracy, or a haix 


summary of what’ going ol he 
world and—what apparently ‘ ine 
mmportance to the homesick Gl Vi 
going on at home, the Stai avd Stripes 
has ably served that functior nig he 
out the vorld 

But throughout t oO} ‘ < 
has fac | opposition 1 ee Fi = 
lei old-f hio 1 i 
office Informati 1 } ( ‘ 
office rhe office: in ite 
occupied rh position erse 
made lif i erable for P 
newspaperme inne ‘ 
le he A 

he i Line ‘ 
lary tradi ’ ised « yf ( 
ciated | Ba Von ¢ 
quite see how enlisted me ‘ ‘ 
were, could have the powe oy 
a ey pape lor othe ‘ ed ‘ 
The public relations offic \ ( 
duty apparet \ t ¢ t 
dong of their particu ce ) ( y 
officers hats ou it fi ( ( 
become pal ’ ! } \ 
the Inforn i 1 Kduea tice 
out oO ¢ ( propel t ‘ ( 
this and i by je e Gl 
bellow | ‘ pl r 
itors ref | ‘ " \\ 
Fasc n?” 

Ihe ! t f 
nate 0 } Ove 
correspondent for the S & S ove ihe 
European Theater of Operati He 
had many till with the 
public relations officer is did practi 
cally every member of he aft A|- 
though only a staff sergeant, he fought 
bitterly with officer who thought that 
vank pre judged any case in he fave 
He has been threatened with 
martial on everal oceasi 

His is a viewpoint which may ot 
prove palatable with our more “liberal 
element ut present crean ny thei 


heads off about the rights of Gls to voice 


their opinions in the Army press. Whict 


is that a soldier, just because he 
part of the Army press, doe wt have 
the right to expound in h paper's col- 
umns his particular political theories 
whether they be conservative ot dieal 
Never in the four-year history of the 
European editions was there the fee iy 
that a staffer had the right to spread 
h vieW on political questior 


columns of the paper When a certai 


colonel attempted to do so, he wa 








down. rhe recent ¢ t { ne ‘ 
Tokyo staffers by General MacA 

com and, thet fo e, va peried 
vitimate view of the p« 

by the Eu ca ed 0 wh ‘ v- 
nized the e! ri 

over of any soldier paper by a ¢ 
Which was what happened in Tok, on 


after VJ-da 


Gi.. ve elt had a yt te vole 


B-Bag (lette 
to-the-editor) was the prope place 
done. And we 


to maintain tnat 


their views and the 
where that could be 
fought for 
B-bag’s 


years 
inviolability from the brass 
And finally we were backed by General 
Eisenhower himself who told his lower 


echelons that the B-bag must remain 


By Luigi O’Shaugnessy 


Former member of the staff of the Stars And Stripes 
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ee from censorship and subject only ™ ; Ga 
_ HAT was ihe situation on the Tokyo 
the “commonsense of s editors, z c 
Shine hhattat ; ican edition, a situation prevailing all 
ul E11 Wa pased on ne Knowleare . a ze ‘ 
e through the regime of Sgt. Ken Pettus 
ihat the Army con ted of millions of 


and<‘pl. Barnard Rubin, the two taffers 


each of whom had different 
ousted from the paper and re-deployed 


Americans, 


views on any and all political questions, 


io other outfits. 





What right had we, we reasoned, to 
claim to speak for those millions in Ken Pettus, during an investigation 
editorials or columns—as did the Tokyo by the Inspector General’s Office, denied 
edition—-which in turn would be picked ever being a Communist Party member, 
p by the news agencies and sent out He admitted, though, having been editor 
» the world as the ewpoint of the of The Timber Worker, official organ of 
American soldier? the International Woodworkers of Amer- 
What was the stion on the Tokvo ica, a traditional party-line organizae 
edition? ion. Rubin admitted to having been a 
Under the guise of freedom of “ Communist Party member, but, he said, 
press, the Communist-dominated editors he had resigned prior to having joined 


the Army. Rubin also said he had 
“reflected” on Russia. | fought with the 
UP and INS would be Spain and had been educational director 
” of the Mine, Mills and Smelter Workers 
Union (CIO) in Waterbury, Conn. 
When news of their ouster was flashed 


kept important hews out of the paper 
when it Stories Lincoln Brigade in 
from the AP, 
crutinized. If found to have any “slant 
the editors didn’t like they would find 


heir way to the waste basket. 


An xaggveration? Let's take some ¢ f o the United states, a howl immediately 

nh exagprerat : y tal I 

the news of he wee ( March 3 i] went } ‘or -ertain Congressmen a} d 
> S t \ K f ‘ o up from ce 


Tokve certain newspapers including PM and 


found, a 


recently checked a file of the 
: ihe Chicago Sun. 
edition and this is what | f ; 
Said Representative Hugh de Lacy, 


fellow-traveler from the state of Wash- 


ituation that never would have arisen 
the European editions 

The reports of American correspond- ington: “If we are to have a free 
soldier's press the essence of that free- 
dom is the right of criticism. Whether 
or not 1 agree with the criticism, | will 
insist on the right of the average Gl 
to use his own press to express his own 
views.” That sounds swell and demo- 
cratic and akin to our traditions of a 
free press. But is it? 


ents from Mukden were the big stories 
that week. They concerned the brusque 
which Red 


tripped the Chinese city of Japanese- 


manner in Army troops 


built heavy industries. They were 


tories that were played on most Amer- 
can front pages. They caused a sensa- 
on in Japan when they appeared in 


he Japanese papers. But not one line Does the “average G.I.” have the 


appeared in the Tokyo edition of The right to express his views in the S&S? 


Stars and Stripes, the only paper the Ouiside of the B-Bag, carefully edited 
ccupation soldiers could read io get the by the current powers-that-be, Gls ob- 
ews. Other stories that edition omitted viously didn’t have aecess to the paper's 
entirety were the speeches of Secre- columns. 
y of State Byrn and Senator Or supposing Gerald L. K. Smith's 
Arthur Vandenberg, nportant Jand son. a GI, had succeeded in geiting 
arks in our country’s relation vith assigned to the S&S and suppose he 
he Soviet Union. began preading his dad’s obnoxious 


Shick ame denote shiva tw. the obnenee views in the paper, would de Lacy siill 


, demand Smith Jr.’s right as an “average 


} Communist Party attackin 


panese 
the Emperor for allegedly making polit- Gl © express those views? 


cal capital out of his personal appear- Under de Lacy’s concept of “freedom 


ces before the people was played as «of the press” whoever managed by hook 
lead story. or erook to join the S&S could go 


shooting off his mouth on any and all 
world problems, even if it meant em- 
barrassment of the United States Gov- 
ernment in an occupied country. 


Another and last instance. On the 
day the Russians demanded a portion 
of the Black Sea coast from Turkey— 
startling a war-weary world—nary a 
ine appeared in the Tokyo edition. But, 
a tale with the head, 
Lauded by Korean Communists,” oe- 
cupied nearly a column. 


When the two staffers were ousted, 
T/4 Don Hickok of Shawano, Wisconsin, 
took over editorial responsibilities. His 
work thus far shows a decided improve- 


“Russian Policy 





rent over that of his 
World news — including 


Predeceseors 

reports " ; 
Russian activities of concern to cect 8 
‘ . von 

GI in the occupation army—are playej me Te! 

















in their proper perspective. S hu 
Hickok’s policy, “to get out an hones ch 
and interesting paper,” is in the t, tr 
iion of the pioneers of the S&S y, cl 
tirst put out the London edition bag, co 
1942. It was in the tradition of B # 
Hutton, William Spear, Bob Mon g! 
Peter Lisagor, Charles Kiley and othe, ja! 
little known to the outside publichy al 
damned good newsmen all—who sys. Be 
fully edited various of the European ni 
editions. ef 
£u 
The fight to keep “propaganda t 
of the various ETO editions was hy ef 
when Major, later Lieutenant Coloy B 
Avihur Goodfriend, who had run a smal} fil 
advertising agency in New York, a ti 
{ eared on the scene late } 44 a 
Through a shakeup in the Informatin Is 
and Education Division in Paris, Gok a 
friend managed to sneak in as over. pe 
editor of all editions. This practically 
ierminated the bitter three-year bat ay 
avai t the brass led by two of the ¢ t 
important S&S pioneer Bud Hut ¥ 
znd Bob Moora. ] 
Of the two, Bud undoubtedly was the ii 
more “picturesque.” A master-sergea u 
at tHe height of his military career, le E 
cfien told high-ranking officers and the r 
cubordinates to go take a flying | t 
ihe moon, or a variation of that trp t 
Jt was Bud who gave the lead on ki { 
S& S-ers were to treat officers. “Trea { 
ihem rough,” was his motto, And we 
often did. 
4 scene which I will never forget \ 





when Sgt. Bud Hutton heaved a pate { 
pot straight at an Army censor—a cap 








tain—who had had the temerity to do ‘ 
his job on a piece of Hutton’s copy- 
sacrosanct to Hutton. ( 
rhe censor did nothing but watch tle 
glue drip down the wall behind him and , 
fall on his beautifully-creased “pinks.” ( 
That was his undoing. The next day 
even his tithe—“combat correspondent” 


was maligned. Joe Fleming, another 
staffer, came to work wearing his little 
used helmet upon which he had inser 
jn chalk, “Combat Rewriteman.” 

}t was a goofy office—that dank, 1}: 
ridden city room of the London edition 
and a goofy lot of Americans inhabited 
it. But all were good newsmen anxidus 
io put out a paper the guys Ww 
appreciate, 

Hution had been the youngest editt 
of a Scripps-Howard newspaper. A fit 
of the Nazis, he early joined in the ¥8 
io exterminate them by voluntee for 
service with the Canadian Army. Whet 
the Yanks arrived in “limey land,” # 
they early dubbed the seat of the British 
empire, Bud soon tranferred ovet from 
the Canucks to the US Army. He then 
was assigned to the fledgling Stars «"@ 
Stiipes, teaming up with Bob Moora 






Moora, a former assistant city eet 
of the New York Herald-T) : 


the complete opposite of Hutto 





personality and temperament. Whereas 
Bud was profane, loud, and gloried ® 
his self-imposed power, Moora was 4 ely 
imiable and willing to listen to 45 
Despite the contrasts, both worked © 


Londo 





team to found and build 


edition. And for three long, Ditt 
they fought to keep the paper ou 





ntrol of the brass. 


They made many enemies 1" 
process. Every public relations office é 
with exceptions, of course—faced =a 
the problem of getting his outtit s wid 
into the paper to please his comma™ - 
officer would curse and fume, but! 
avail. 

Tus paper grew in proportion @ a 


. ; the 
thousands of troops pouring pe 
(Continued on Page Mhirteet 


THe NEW.UEADE 











ANY American parents prepar- 
ing for a happy Christmas for 
_ their children had something of 











oe ity feeling, this winter, when they 
to ever mm a guilty Tee ing, s bbedr: 

. sead and heard about the millions of 
hungry, ill-clad, and often shelterless 

an hon children abroad. They hastened to con- 
the tra iribute to canned food collections aed 
SES y clothing drives, and many made cash 
on hack contributions to foreign relief. They fe It 
on of p a little better when they read that Cone 
b med gress had finally passed a bill authore 
and oth ‘ izing the full amount of the appropri- 
vublic-. ation for the United Nations Relief and 
ho s Rehabilitation Administration. But let 
Bical no one think that he can relax his 
ii eforts toward relieving the awful human 

suffering that is war’s aftermath. 

randa Every support must be given to the 
Was Jost eforts of Congress and the Executive 

nt Colond of the Federal Government to 
' fnance and expedite the shipment of 















York, an tragically needed supplies to Europe. An 
late additional appropriation of $600,000,000 
nfo ‘« still to be made by Congress, In 
a . accordance vith legislation already 
as ¢ passed, as our share of UNRRA expense. 
prac cood news, indeed, that a seven- 
yeal n agency committee has been established 
of the to speed shipment of 6,000,000 tons of 
sud H wheat and 2,000,000 tons of coal to 

liberated areas of Europe during the 
ily wa sext six months. This committee was set 
er-se up at the request of Secretary of State 
caret Byrnes, who said that the liberated areas 


were now in “extreme need” of food and 
that some sections now have Jess than 
two weeks’ supply of bread grain. Addi- 
tional emergency army food stocks are 
being diverted to German civilians in the 





American Zone. 


The New York Times magazine for 


forget ¥ November 18 stated that “the first wine 
ed a pasie ter of peace in Europe will be a death- 
sor—a ¢ap like struggle against hunger, disease 
lerity and confusion, unequalled since... the 
yn’s copy- Thirty Years’ War... .’’ This was made 

dcubly real to the writer by a brief visit 
it watch tle to Europe last October. Three weeks in 
ind him and Paris attending the International Labor 
sed “pink Conference, where delegates from the 
e next day liberated countries gave graphic pictures 
respon of the plight of Europe’s population, and 
ing, another especially the children, and a week-end 
ng | visit to Germany, brought irrefutable 
ad inseribe evidence of the urgency of the need, 
ian.” Cold, hunger, and privation will lead to 


it dank, rai- hundreds of deaths, it was predicted, 


lon editi¢ and further weakening of the stamina 
ng inhabited of the people who have endured five 
men anxious years of war and occupation. It was 
guys we commonly reported that all over Europe 


cemeteries are being enlarged against 
the winter’s toll of life. 

Cold, hunger, tuberculosis, and sepa- 
‘ation of families have had_ serious 
effects upon children and young persons 
i the countries that had been occupied 
“ty the enemy. Economie life has broken 
town, material resources have been de- 


ingest edite 
yaper. A fe 
d in th 

inteering 7! 
Army. When 
ey land,” 4 
f the Britisa 
d over from 


my. He then 











Tate ‘ ? 

‘troyed, the physical resistance of the 
| ac 

People has been weakened through years 





ig Stars ane of privation. People everywhere - are 
ob Moora indernourished and they are terribly 
city editor ‘red. Workmen do not have sufficient 
ibune food to make them effective producers, 
Hutto Schools have bee 1 destroyed or used for 
nt. Where ther purposes. Health and social serv- 
d glorié es will have to be rebuilt. 
ra was 4 Une of th delegates to the Inter- 
en to a6 fational Labor Conference was Jan 
h Wore “lanezyk of Poland, Minister of Labor 
1 “ - 4nd Social Welfare. In his report to 
bitter ye “Me conference, Stanezyk told of the 
er ou — Mis country. There 1,000,000 
eve homeless, in the bitter cold of a 
nles orthern winter. Of these, at least 
tions office 300,000 : 


are compelled to occupy holes 
hn ——, and some have neither 
, _/€ nor shoes. A later report was 
- the effect that 75 percent of the 
7 wuts and 85 percent of the children of 


wits in 


._—faced 
outtit’s naire 


. eommalalns 


me, DUS 





Pol ‘ 
soma were without shoes. “Our people 
Can eta . . 
Pe stand being without food,” Stanczyk 
yortion to W Said, 


“for they are used to it, but they 


fan’ : ° 
mt stand being without clothing in 
cold of winter.” 
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Europe’s Starving Children 


USA is an Island of Luxury in a Sea of Misery 


By Katharine F. Lenroot 





“ wethovios F. Lenroot, who has recently returned from an extensive trip through 
Europe, has had a distinguished career as a social worker. She was US delegate at 
the 5th and 6th Pan-American Child Congresses and President of the 8th Congress, 
executive secretary of the White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, and 
member of the council of the American Institute for protection of Childhood. At 

present she is Chief of the Children’s Bureau. US Department of Labor 
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Of Poland’s 7,000,000 children under 
the age of 14 years, 650,000 are full 
orphans, their parents’ deaths having 
been confirmed; 300,000 are separated 
from their parents, who were placed in 
concentration camps or deported to Ger- 
many for forcéd labor, of whom many 
must have died; 1,000,000 have lost one 
parent; and 2,000,000 children with their 
parents must be clothed and partially 
fed because their parents are too im- 


poverished to care for them. 


Bevcium and the Netherlands have 
come a long way toward recovery since 
jast winter, when conditions were so 
the Nether- 


lands lived mostly on sugar beets. IJn- 


terrible that many people it 


fant mortality is said to be more than 
four times the norma! figure in that 
country, and both there and in Belgium 
under-feeding, tuberculosis, separation 
of families, and other conditions have 
had serious effects upon the health, edu- 
cational advancement, and social adjust- 
ment of children and young persons, 
although economic conditions there are 
better than in the rest of Europe. 


In France, persona] observations indi- 
cated how much the country has suf- 
fered, both materially and psychologi- 
cally. The port of Le Havre was almost 
completely destroyed; two-thirds of 
Rouen was in ruins. Paris, fortunately, 
escaped bombing and the city last Oc- 
tober was lovely in its autumn coloring, 
the people brave in spirit, the women 
wearing towering hats and cleverly 
made wooden-soled shoes. This winter 
in Paris, they thought, would be a little 
better than last, for schools and hospi- 
tals would have some heat, and even 
homes would have enough fuel for a 
tiny fire in one room. Last year there 
was no heat, and deaths from cold and 
exposure were numerous. Infant mor- 
tality is up, sometimes double or treble 
ihe normal figure. Grave malnutrition 
and tuberculosis are prevalent among 
the youth, and juvenile delinquency is 
causing great concern. 


Conditions in Greece, Hungary, Italy, 
and other countries of central and 
southern Europe are probably worse 
than in western Europe. Northern Nor- 
way has been terribly devastated. Eng- 
Jand is Jiving still on a -wartime diet, 
with deprivations that may be even more 
severe in some respects than during the 
war. Extensive drought in Europe last 
summer, combined with disorganization, 
has resulted in the worst harvest in 
years. Large numbers of people are 
living on diets consisting chiefly of bread 
and potatoes. The food situation is in- 
tensified by the appalling lack of ade- 
quate shelter and clothing. 


The story of the displaced peoples of 
Europe is stark tragedy. Already mil- 
lions have been repatriated, but nearly 
a million are still in assembly centers 
in Germany, including many Poles and 
people from the Baltic countries. In 
October, approximately 100,000 children 
under the age of 14 years were reported 
to be in these barracks, living 8 to 12 
in a room, adults and children crowded 
together with no possibility of privacy. 
A few hundred orphan children were 
being yviven good care in special chil- 
dren’s centers. Every effort was being 
made by the workers on the UNRRA 
staff, including many splendid Amer- 
jcans, to do the best possible job for 
these tragic victims of the war. I talked 
with young girls with numbers tattooed 
on ineir arms, who had been in the 
German torture camps at Belsen and 


elsewhere. 


The destruction in Germany itself is 
beyond belief. All but two of the cities 
of 50,000 and over are in ruins—flat- 
tened out or with broken walls stark 
against the sky. The people have less 
than half the amount of food usually 
considered necessary for health. 


UNRRA reaches only certain countries 
without foreign exchange or credit with 
which to purchase imports that have 
requested help from this organization. 
It is not operating in the countries of 
Western Europe. A report issued by the 
Board of Trustees of the National Plan- 





Happy Smile Brightens Hoggard Faces 


ning Association entitled, “America Must 
Help Feed Europe This Winter,” recom- 
mends that the United States, to supple- 
ment other financial arrangements with 
non-UNRRA countries, “make such addi- 
tional grants as are necessary to pro- 
vide up to $1,000,000,000 for food and 
feed for the liberated countries of 
Western Europe, the United Kingdom, 
and the ex-enemy countries. The report 
states: “We believe that the American 
people have no desire to be an island of 


Dutch Girl Hugs Her Sweater Con- 
tributed in the American 
Clothing Drive 


luxury in a sea of misery. Simple hua- 
manity forbids it, political wisdom does 
We know the truth of 
General Eisenhower’s warning: ‘Without 


not allow it. 


food there will be no peace.’ 

Seyond social channels, throtigh the 
churches and relief agencies, every 
American has easy access to opportuni- 
ties for personal giving in canned foods, 
used warm clothing, or money. The other 
day | received a latter fvom a 15-year- 
old high school girl of Laguna Beach, 
California. It reads, in part, as follows: 


“The things people can do to help 
in feeding Europe are really very 
smal]. But every one can help in one 
way or another. My idea is to put 
into all the stores big boxes to hold 
cans of food and also dehydrated foods 
that the people would donate. These 
boxes would be conveniently near the 
food counters. On the boxes would be 
postered signs as to which foods are 
most nourishing and those easiest to 
ship. My purpose in writing you is to 
find out whether a project like this in 
just one small city will help.” 

jf every American family will do its 

utmost, in the spirit of this girl’s letter, 
io share its resources with the suffering 
people of Europe, and to support public 
action as the only means through which 
an answer can be found, we shall have 
made a greav contribution, not only to 
the relief of human distress, but to the 
future peace and stability of our world, 





The American principle is that just 
as the weak man has the same legal | 
rights that the strong man has, just | 
as the poor man has the same rizhts 
as the rich, though I am sorry to 
say he does not always get them, so, 
as between nations the principle of 
equality is the only principle of jus- | 
tice, and the weak nations have just 
as many rights and just the sime’ 
Tights as the strong nations. If you 
_do not establish that principle, then | 
this war is going to come again, be- 


cause this war came by aggression 


| 
4 
{ 
/upon a weak nation.—Woodrow Wil- | 
/son, in a speech at Helena, Montana, | 
| September 11, 1919. H 
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A Novel About 


Pioneers 


Review by BRYLLION FAGIN 


THE TOWNSMAN. By John Sedy 
New York: The John Day Company 


1945. $2.75. 


1; is a pity that the life of the averaz 


contemporary novel has become so short 


Many good novels are bound to suffe1 
the fate of obscurity along with most 
of the bad ones. The rush of fiction 


titles--and their momentary ballyhoo— 


has become so great that keeping up 
with them has become a task. 

Who, for instance, 
modest but indubitably sound novel 
which appeared but several months ago 
selection of the Literary 
Guild? Compared with most of the scn- 
sational—and often boring—stories, such 
as Forever Amber and The Black Rose, 


remembers this 


and was a 


this narrative of Midwest pioneers is a 
masterpiece. Carefully and vividly writ- 
ten, it takes us back to the days just 
after the Civil War, “bloody” 
Kansas was becoming a place in which 
strike build 


families, and organize a 


when 


immigrants could roots, 


homes, raise 
peaceful, civilized life. Sedges knows his 
American history, and he knows people, 
the ordinary folk who find no toil nor 
loneliness too great a price to pay for 


security and independence. 


he story of Jonathan Goodlitfe, the 


English boy, son of a Blackpool worker 
with roving propensities, and a delicate 
schoolteacher mother with an indomi- 
table will, is essentially the story of a 
dreamer, an idealist, who loves the soil 
and its simple blessings only a little 
less than books and the intangible things 
of the mind. Along with his neighbors, 
a few hardy settlers, he fights droughts 
and grasshoppers, storm and prairie 
fire, but, almost alone, he fights for the 
right of the one Negro in the com- 
munity to send his children to the sod- 
His own hunger for edu- 
cation drives him to engage in politics— 
which he detests—and to quarrel with 
his friends, but, in the end, as Median 
grows into a town, its high school is 
named after Jonathan Goodliffe. 
Practically all the characters in this 
memorable. The 
women, the boys and girls, with their 
little hurts, their aspirations 
and frustrations, their greeds and gen- 


house school. 


novel are men and 


big and 


erosities, all are individualized. The story 
rapidly by means of a succession 
but tense situations. And the 
prose of John Sedges is just as quiet, 


moves 


of quiet 


yet always expressive of the drama and 


lives of these simple 


people who built a stable community in 


lyricism of the 


the midst of a cruel, dry prairie. 





A New Study of China 


Review by DANIEL SELIGMAN 


CHINA IN THE SUN. By Randall 
Gould Vew York, 1946, Doubleday 
& ( 103 pages. $3.50 

Mos: f the men who write books 

about China have something to sell: it 

may be the Communists or the Kuomin- 


tang, occasionally it is China’s annually 


rediscovered cultural heritage, and quite 
frequently it is the reporter’s own fas- 
cinating personality. 

The emphasis of China in the Suw is 
mostly on the Nationalist 
Kai-shek, and 


not afraid to use the 


Government 
Mr. Gould is 
whip freely in di 

ordid 


Corruption, graft 


of Chiang 


cussing the more features of 


Kuom ntang rule. 
cret police, stupid censorship, and mili- 
tary incompetence are all charged to the 
Government and pretty thoroughly docu- 
mented At the 


ame time itt Is made 


quite clear that the Kuomintang 
neither a Fascist nor a reactionary part 
though it has minority elemenis of both 
type Mr. Gould goes into great detail 
in discussing the liberal new economi 
policy adopted by the Government la 
year. Private enterprise, with the aid of 
fore capital, is to be encouraged, but 
the state is to have monopolies of postal 
ervice, the principal railroad ertain 
types power plant arsenal and 
mint And the Nationalist Government 
ha my ruled that all Chinese mineral 
resource belong to the state. In other 
words, the “reactionary” Kuomintang ha 
adopted an economic policy which ny 
sidering national differences, some- 
what akin to socialist England’s Mi 
Gould has great personal respect for 
Chiang Kai-shek, and is disinclined to 
believe that the long postponement of 


democratic rule was any sort of “plot.” 
The only great weakness of the book 
is the sketchy treatment of the Chinese 


Communists, to whom the author devotes 


no more space than to the Christiar 
missions. He seems inclined to the view 
that they are not “real” Communisis, 
though he advances no evidence for this 
position and ignores plenty of eviden 
against it. It is hard to understand 


how Mr. Gould could have spent twenty 
years in China without being made aware 
of the 


of the 


Communists’ sedulous imitation 


Moscow party line, or without 
learning of Mao Tse-tung’s long Comin- 
tern record. But since he accepts the 


Communists as just another reformist 


10 


party he is led into believing that the 
Soviet 


in China’s itnernal affairs. All 


Union has no particular interest 
Russia 
wants is a “unified” China which “pre- 
sents. no menace to Soviet security” In- 
cidentally, Mr. Gould reprints a lengthy 
interview he had with Michael Borodin 
in 1926 (he found 
scientific Communist of reality, not the 


Sorodin to be “the 


fire-eating Communist of political car- 


toons’) which is rather interesting to 


compare with Eugene Lyons’s picture of 
the later Borodin in Assignment m 


T fopia, 


Plato’s Ideas and Modem Thinking 


Review by MARGARET L. WILEY 


DISCOVERING PLATO. By Alexandre 
New York: Columbia Univer- 
$1.50. 


Koyre. 
sity Press. ix +119 pages. 
Tue modern detractors of Plato are 
many. They call him the father of dic- 
tatorship and the enemy of the common 
man. One of the most oblique and yet 
effective is this thin volume 
with the unpretentious title, Discovering 
Plato. The figure of Socrates, like the 
figure of Jesus, must be perennially re- 
discovered; and instead of answering 
argument with argument or even recog- 
nizing that Plato is on the defensive 
today. Professor Koyré wisely guides 
his reader in the direction of rediscovery. 
He has studied Soerates long enough to 
know that this is the only method which 
has any chance of success. 

The author at once undercuts many 
contemporary objections when he makes 
that “the Socratic message is 
one of life, not alone of doctrine.” 
Consequently it is the life and action 
of a play which we see in the dialogues 
and in which we must participate as 
“reader-auditors” if they are to come 
“For Plato real science, the 
only kind worthy of the name, is not 
learned from books, is not imposed upon 
from without; it is attained, 
invented by the soul in soli- 
tary travail.” Should the soul falter and 
go down in defeat, it merely proves it- 
self to be unfitted for philosophy. Many 
are called but few are chosen. Appar- 
ently Professor Koyré has faith that with 


defenses 


it clear 


home to us. 


the soul 


discovered, 


the right kind of guidance the failures 
can be somewhat reduced and all those 
souls with a gift for philosophy can be 
He merely extends the method 
of his master. Could any method be more 


reached 


truly democratic? 

The book does not attempt, therefore, 
“defend” Plato or to provide 
commentary to be mauled and 
scholars. It has no other 
lead its readers into 
the “great joy” of reading the Platonic 
dialogues. For this purpose, Professor 
Koyré chooses the Theatetus, the Prota- 


either to 
a learned 
torn by other 


purpose than to 


goras, the Meno, and the Republic. He 
demonstrates that the dialogues are 
“models of philosophic teaching” and 
that the true teacher must imitate 





S. YME WEEKS ago, in The New 
Vasses, and playwright Al- 
bert Maltz which 


novelist 
wrote an article 
decried a vulgarized approach to lit- 
erature. Criticisms of this sort have 
constantly by the non- 
of the 


well as by 


been made 


Communist sections political 
and literary left as 
critics. Max some 
made a fuller 
Artists in Uniform. Maltz’ 
article was greeted hopefully by 
many liberals. Was it possible that 


Maltz had discovered that if a cre- 


| liberal Fastman 


somewhat 


| years ago 


case in his 


ative artist is to grow, he must in- 
terpret the world in terms of his own 
Was it 
that 
speculation, honesty and, above all, 
critical integrity were the fountain- 
heads of probing and permanent art? 
know that following a 
literature can only 
lead to banal, dishonest, propagan- 
distic work, looked hopefully to Maltz 
for further indications of critical in- 


artistic creativity? possible 


that Maltz had learned doubt, 


Those who 


“party line” in 


dependence and eventually for more 
worthwhile literary production. 

In the April 9 issue of The New 

Masses Maltz, taking his cue from 

| the self-lacerations of the 

Communists after Duclos issued the 


recent 


new line, grovels in the dust of the 
Communist Party and pronounces the 
dirt he eats caviar. 

Movement one of this masochistic 
| symphony deals with his repudiation 
| of those who had hoped he was at 








|THE RECANTATION OF ALBERT MALTZ 


By Julien Steinberg 


long last maturing as an artist. “TI 
wrote an article,” says Maltz, “that 
way for The New Leader 


to seize upon my comments in order 


opened the 
to ‘support’ its unprincipled slanders 
against the left.”” He makes reference 
to “the wolfish approval” of The New 
Leader. 

Dostoyevsky in the character of 
demonstrated that the 
criminal demands his own punish- 
ment. Raskolnikov Maltz remains true 
to this insight of Dostoyevsky. Baring 
his heaving breast like the true peni- 
tent, Malz proclaims to the 
missars of Art: “What should be } 
clear is that my article made funda- 
mental errors. ... It seems clear to 


Raskolnikov 


Com- 


me... that my article, as pointed 
out by others, was a specific example 
of revisionist thinking in the cultura] 


field... . What is revisionism? It is 
distorted Marxism, turning half- 
truths into total untruths, splitting 


ideology from its class base, denying 
the existence of class struggles in 
society,” etc., ad nauseum. 

In short, Albert Maltz is content 
to let his literary torch become a 
feeble flicker of a fading candle. The 
role of creative artist must be left 
to others more watchful of their 
critica] integrity. Among them, those 
whom Maltz in the article is forced 
to condemn—Koestler, Dos Passos, 
Richard Wright, James Farrell, and 
others. 

Out, out, brief candle! ... 
















ms 
Socrates in his central funetj 
as “midwife to the soul.” “Fee teal 
to search for truth, to seek to awak, 
the soul, the ‘remembrance’ of forpotts 
knowledge, is a difficult thing: it is 
serious matter, entailing effort, eal 
vering effort. And that is why thoop 
presupposes a love, a passion, for truth 
Thus intellectual and moral educatioy 
go of necessity hand in hand,” 

Opposed to this point of view is th 
belief that the intellect can be educa 
apart from the emotions, that a 
suasive discourse is better than corre, 
reasonings, that success is preferable 
truth, that the political problem is unn. 
lated to the philosophical problem, Te 
protagonists of such views Plato eXDO85 
mercilessly in the dialogues. And if b 
fails to provide us with a Soerat; 
formula which will resolve all these ep, 
flicts, it is because “for Plato this Wy 
not feasible or even desirable. ‘ 
Platonic. philosophic teaching is wi 
certain extent esoteric. This fact mys 
never be forgotten.” 

But Professor Koyré hastens to make 


SNR Pe ARRH 





it perfectly clear that there is nothing 
of the ivory tower about Plato's tex, 
ing. It has the utmost relevante and 
urgency for us in 1945. For within th 
Socratic dialogues one finds “the dhe. 
trine of the diversity of natural apti. 
tudes, a conception ... of Philosophie 
teaching or education , .? as the we 
means of differentiating between thew 
aptitudes, the sole means also of & 
veloping the worthy ones, the sole means, 
in brief, of selecting and training th 
true elite, intellectual and moral, of th 
State. 

“The is with us today, a 
immediate and as pressingly importa 
as of old. For want of a solution, ancien 
Greece succumbed under the blows # 
the Macedonian barbarians. And for » 


problem 


inadequate solution, we ourselves haw 
aiso nearly been overcome.” 

Three types of readers will profit by 
this book. Those who know Plato bes 
will follow the author willingly througth 
the well-worn maze of dialectic to th 
Those who have driftei 
away from the dialogues will remember 
what they have left behind and wil 
turn back for a deeper understanding 
And those who have never known Plat 
will approach him with a congenial ani 
genuinely Socratic guide. 


inner treasure. 





“Morals in Politics" 


We still have a few copies of 
MORALS IN POLITICS 
available. This brillant pamphlet aa 
thology features the following essays: 
« WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 
Pragmatic Value of Liberty 

e@ JOHN DEWEY 

Creative Democracy 

e MAX EASTMAN 

Morals and Politics 

@ SIDNEY HOOK 


The Moral Force of Socialism | 


25: a copy. Order from The New Leadet, | 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y 
: = 
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COOPERATIVE 
MEDICINE 


By 

JAMES PETER WARBASSE, M.D. 
“Medical service is subject 
the same economic cond 
that affect any other service 
needed commodity. The 
of medical skill, medicine, ho 
pital care and nursing, is & 
of the prevalent profit econom? 
-+.am economy which 
scarcity for its success. 
this method, doctors also = 
to be kept scarce or their 
ness fails and they are ¥ 
to make a living.” 

READ ABOUT THE PRACTICAL + 

LUTION TO THIS SOCIAL PRBLE 
Dr. Warbasse is in a — 
to write authoritatively 09 | 
topic of cooperative organ 
tion of health protectiom 
authored several books - 
medicine and also on cooper 
atives, 
Price of booklet (4th edition) 

25 CENTS 

Mail order to: 

COOPERATIVE 

PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 





Box 2000 
| SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 
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»pies of tas not heen considered both out of place 
Ics ind untimely to hoist in Rome the em- 
mphlet af- 
ring essays: tem of a cross that is not the cross of 
MBERLIN | Christ.” 
iberty . ; ; 
: Perhaps the following utterances will 
“| he lews to Mr. Molek. Recently a promi- 
oA mnt American of Jewish heritage, Mr. 
= Rueben B. Resn k, who is the director in 
cialism Ttaly of +} 4 , 
si aly of the Joint Distribution Commit- 
rh N.Y. | Wt, a major American Agency for the 
—$—$=' "lief and rehabilitation of the distressed 
- Jens overseas said: “Thousands of Jews 
" ltaly owe their lives to Italian citizens 
and the Catholic ¢ hurch from Cardinals 
\ parish-priests. Jewish men, women, 
nd ahi *y 
md children were hidden in convents, in 
SSE, MD. *jlums for the insane, and in homes 
subject 1 
cond 
r service of 
heme, bo | F 
icine, BIE from MATTHEW A. McKAVITT 
fit economy 1 . 
ich require ‘0 the Editor: 
cess, Under 
4 | 
; their } a 
are unable WOULD suggest to Ivan Molek, in 
few of the opi: ‘ % 
Pinions which he expresses 
“TICAL $0- in hi ; : ’ 
aT This letter of March 30, that he begin 
‘t boy : ‘ 
1 a positio® ¥ to read from authoritative sources 
meth; . 
vely on | mething about the stand of the Church 
aniza Rains — : : ; 
= Sa Mainst Fascism, | ertainly the fact 
ection, Nat Cathal; ar 
books . atholie priests and other religious 
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e Catholic Church Against Fascism 
From Alphonse F. X. Calabrese 


R. IVAN MOLEK’S letter which appeared in The New Leader of March 30 was 


poth unfortunate and alien to the liberal policy pursued by the editors. Mr, 


Molek falls into a rather common error, that of employing terms loosely and 


fine them. He is consistent in his inconsistencies, one of which is attacking 


’ pius the XII, his predecessors and finally the office of the Vatican itself; so that his 
jus Ali, As 


tack appears to be launched against a}J Popes, past, present and to come. This cer- 
attac 


tainl 
a Jiberal mind should be. 

“J wonder,” writes Mr. Molek, “if Dr. 
Bohn evel read some of the previous 
talks of the same Pope, o} the talks and 
pronouncements of his predecessors and 
other Church spokesman in which the 
Catholic Church was lined up on. the 
other side—on the side of Fascism.” May 
] venture to ask if Mr. Molek has ever 
vead these statements ? It may be news 
to him to discover that as early as 1926 
Fascism was condemned by Pius XI in 
an allocution delivered before the College 
of Cardinals. No less a church spokes- 
Milan 


racial 


man than Cardinal Schuster of 
declared “There is no place for 
jivisions within the Christian Church, 
for Christ cannot be divided into frag- 
ments.” 1 wonder if Mr. Molek has ever 
heard of the Encyclical “Non Abbiamo 
Bisogno,” issued in 1987 along with the 
Eneyelical on Germany “Mit brennender 
Sorge” as a searing indictment of the 
totalitarian system and its doctrines. 
These are only two of innumerable docu- 
ments issued by the Pontiffs in which 
they scored the Fascist philosophy for 
its deification of the State, for claming 
primacy in the domain of conscience, for 
its glorification of war, and for its ade 
vocacy of a narrow and rabid national- 
im, Would it impress Mr. Molek to 
learn that in 1938 when Hitler made his 
E historic visit to Rome, the Pope dramati- 
edly demonstrated his antipathy toward 
the archfoe of the Church by withdraw- 
ing to his summer residence at Castel 
Gandolfo, leaving orders to close the 
Vatican museum and to refuse admit- 
tance to all members of the German of- 
ficial party? While Mussolini and his 
Fascist lieutenants were paying homage 
tothe Fuehrer, the Pontiff addressing a 
general audience spoke the following 
historie words, “Sad things are hap- 
pening both far and near. Among these 
sad things is certainly the fact that it 






many 
Many 


and elsewhere by dictator- 





brands as a lie his statement that 


it 
is Fascist. Hitler 






the Catholic Churc 





and separated them from 


nilled priests 
Ir flocks in 
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the concentration camps in 
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ame manner as @ d Joseph Stalin 
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© writer of 






in the Balkan countries. 


the article should re- 
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y does not typify a liberal mind, on the contrary it is the very antithesis of what 





1M THE 1920'S, WHEN AGITATION FOR 
A 5-DAY WEEK BEGAN, J £. EOGERTON, 
ORESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCr- 
ATION OF MANUFACTURERS ANDE HOARY, 
PRES. OF U.S. STEEL CORP., APPEALED 
To THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT: 
8 S/X DAYS SHALT THOULABOR, AND 
4 





for the poor and aged by friendly Catho- 
lic churchmen and laymen.” 


“Although their lives were endangered 
by helping the Jews, fearless Italian 
Catholics took special pains to hide Jews 
from the Nazis. Pope Pius himself 
granted sanctuary within the walls of 
the Vatican in Rome to hundreds of Jews. 
Through the heroic acts of Italian Catho- 
lies, who gave them false identity cards, 
false ration cards, and other papers, 
Jews in Italy were able to survive the 
barbarous Nazi occupation.” Is this in 
the eyes of Mr. Molek, Fascisin? 


“It will be a sorry day for Dr. Bohn 
and other Protestants, as well as Amer- 
ican democracy, if the Catholic Church 
ever obtains control over the United 
says Mr. Molek. Just what 
does he mean by this statement? Is 


States,” 


Mr. Molek in the same diseased state of 
mind as the Ku-Klux-Klaners who actu- 
ally believed that Catholic laymen were 
a potential army waiting for the moment 


>? Haven’t 


to seize America for the Pope? 
these very same statements (differently 
worded of course) been utilized by the 
Jew-baiters and their cohorts? Mr. Molek 
also mentions that “in the canons of the 
Zoman Church (heresy), is the gravest 
crime punishable by death.” Precisely 
of what canon does Mr. Molek speak? 
Never in all my experience with the 
canon-law of the Church have I ever 
encountered such a canon. I cannot help 
but doubt that Mr. Molek has. 


member that the Vatican influence is not 
one of force. It is primarily one of the 
spirit. One of the sad facts of history, 
however, has been that at times it has 
been necessary for a lawful force to 
rise against an unlawful force. It is 
true that the Church would spiritually 
allign itself on the side of the lawful 
force because she knows that her best 
interests will be better served by the 
lawful force. The Church cannot prosper 
under a dictatorship because Caesar on 
the prowl will brook no opposition from 
any quarter. The Church can barely 
breathe under a dictatorship. Christian 
courage can flower under a dogmatism 
of thought. We know that the unity 
maintained by the Church spelled moral 
progress up until the Reformation. The 
facts are in authoritative histories. 





We also know that Caesar does not 
like to be reminded of his moral obli- 
gations and will use force to strangle 
the voice of conscience. We had a lim- 
ited dictatorship in the US during the 
war. We backed it because we believed 
that we had the moral force. We know 
that Franco and Peron, small dictators, 
permit the Church to breathe. We know 
that the USSR represents Caesar on 
the prow] and that the Catholic Church 
is being persecuted by Stalin. We know 
that the Church established a concordat 
with Hitler giving the Church the right 
to teach religion, to keep the churches 
cpen, to maintain schools, seminaries, 
etc. We know that Hitler broke the 
concordat and that the Church there- 
after opposed him and was persecuted 
for its opposition. 

There 


Russia if she 


would be a concordat with 


could be trusted. She 


can’t. Although we have just finished 
winning a war against the undemocratig 
heresies of Nazism and Shintoism, in 
which we asserted we had the right to 
kill in order to preserve our Greco- 
Roman-Judaeo-Christian culture, still we 
do not believe in individual killings of 
these heretics .. . nor does the Catholic 
Church, The Church does teach, as we 
“democrats” teach and believe, that 
there is such a thing as a just war. 
The Canon Law would reveal some 
mighty interesting reading to the writer 
of the letter your published, but if he 
ever read the Canon Law, he would 
learn that citation of authority is an 
avcepted practice in the field of scholar- 
ship of Canon Law, as in other fields, 
Would he please cite the section show- 
ing where the Canon Law states that 
heretics should be ptuished by death, 
as he declares at the end of his letter? 





Democracy Is Not 
From WALTER PANNEL 

To the Raite 

Ls one were to believe certain state- 


public press, the corre- 
sponding belief would have to exist that 


ments in the 


there are two kinds of democracy—one 
a western kind, typified by the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Great 
Britain, and the other a totalitarian 
variety, of which the Government of 
Russia and its dominated states are an 
example. We are told that unless we 
believe, or act like we believe, that 
democracy resembles the many-headed 
monster of mythology, we cannot hope 
for unity among the great powers and 
the subsequent averting of another 
disastrous war. 

So universal has the propaganda for 
this form of international appeasement 
become that a more than modest seg- 
ment of the population has begun to 
believe in its theory—that democracy 
can be all things to all people. With 
totalitarians also claiming to be advo- 
cates of democracy, the usual termin- 
cology to describe different forms of gov- 
ernment has become meaningless, and 
we witness the incongruity of dictator 
heads of states professing their love for 
the thing that only a few years ago 
they sneeringly referred to as “decadent 
democracy.” 

However, notwithstanding this mali- 
false propaganda, there is a 
wide difference in the meaning of the 
term “democracy,” as referred to by 
people in politically free countries, and 
ihe parody on the term, as used by 
totalitarians. In Great Britain political 
democracy dates from the granting of 
the Magna Charta, and in the United 
States from the adoption of the Bill of 
Rights. 


ciously 


The fact that the spirit of the Magna 
Charta and the Bill of Rights has been 
violated from time to time, does not alter 
their value as a criterion of the kind of 
democracy the western world believes in. 
Jt was the guarantees of liberty given 
the people of England by the Magna 
Charta that enabled a bloodless revolu- 
tion to institute a Socialist government 
in 1945, and the Bill of Rights can per- 
form the same service to the United 
States whenever the people will it 
through their right of franchise. It is 
in this open road to change that lies the 
difference between western democracy 
and the kind totalitarian countries give 
lip service to. 

What, then, is the difference between 
the two concepts of democracy? One has 
only to read the Magna Charta and the 
Bill of Rights to asceriain that there is 
not only a difference, and a wide one, 
but, what is of more importance, there 
is really no similarity. On December 15, 
i791, the last of the first ten amend- 
ments to the Constitution was adopted 
as the basic law of the land. One hun- 
dred and fifty-four years later, there is 
really no excuse for confusing our con- 
cept of democracy with that of totali- 
tarianism. It is there to read and every 
American citizen should re-read jt and 


Hydra-Headed 


rededicate himself to the preservation of 
its democratic intent. 

One has only to read the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution to note the 
greatest totali- 
tarian “democracy,” and the ideas that 
have always (until recently) been asso- 
ciated with real democracy. In it we 
find that 

“Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, 

and to petition the Government for a 

redress of grievances.” 

In totalitarian countries, even those 
professing ts believe in a form of de- 
mocracy, all of the rights enumerated 
are abrogated at the outset. They are 
very simple rights, but are fundamental 
requisites to the exercise of a free de- 
mocracy. 1t is the inclusion of these 
rights that constitutes political demoe- 
racy, and their extension into the realms 
of industry that constitutes industrial 
democracy, or Socialism. That is some- 
thing that the totalitarians would not 
know about, or knowing see in such an 
admission the forecast of their end. 


dissimilarities beween 


OUR READERS TELL US— 


From WALTER FOSTER 
To the Editor: 


Due to my activities, I have very 
little time to write letters, but since I 
am at it now, I wish to make a few 
remarks. As a Social Democrat whe 
eagerly waits for every issue of The 
New Leader, 1 have no suggestions for 
improving the paper because it is tops. 
The World Events series, however, beats 
everything any newspaper can publish 
to enlighten its readers. In times as 
confusing as today, the public service 
The New Leader performs by issuing 
World Events cannot be described by 
mere words. Every Social Democrat can 
be proud that it is his mouthpiece which 
again leads, 

Pennsylvania. 


* * 7 


From REUBEN W. MITCHELL 
To the Editor: 


In recognition of the fine work your 
paper is doing as an exponent of genuine 
American liberalism, and as a meager 
attempt to alleviate its major defect, 
that of inadequate circulation, I enclose 
check for $6.00 in payment of subscrip- 
tions for two of my friends. 

New York. 


* * + * 


From JOZEF A. GLOWACKI, 
Secretary General, Polish National 
Alliance. 

To the Editor: 

Enclosed please find our check for 
$30.00 for subscriptions to The New 
Leader. 

Best wishes for the continuance of 
your great but difficult task, and trust 
that your articles will become more 
widespread and convincing to the nation. 

New York. 








Beauty Contes: tant 


i sali all 
Janice Hausen of Union City, N. J. who 
will represent New Jersey in the 4th 

‘annual “Miss Stardust” beauty contest j 
will appear in person at Palisades 
Amusement Park, N. J. on its opening 
day, Saturday, April 20th. Miss Hansen { 
was “Miss New Jersey” in the Atlantic 

m@ City pageant two years ago. She will be 

8 introduced by Shep Fields who with his 

® orchestra will play for the free show 

mand free dancing at Palisades on its 
opening weekend 4 
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“YOSHE KALB" AT BRONX 
WINDSOR THEATRE 


Maurice Schwartz presents his| 
memorable “Yoshe Kalbe” at the 
Bronx Windsor Theatre. This play, | 
which achieved great success in }s ar a 
this country and abroad for many}! 
years, is being played for 18 per | Zanzi 
formances only. Matinees will be|” 
given on Wednesday, Saturday and} 
Sunday, with performances every j* ; Sie 
evening. The je headed by Mr.| ™! iden with Mayor William 
Muriel Gruber, Menachim Rubin, “ver as honorary chairman, 
Schwartz, will have ll upon leaders of the busi- 
Isadore Casheer. The and entertainment world 
Lillian Shapiro has Brvicipere In. & gay testimonial 
choreography. tobinson as one of the great 

of all time. 
An impressive list of dignitaries 
invited to be on hand, 
NOW and include such old-time favorites 
James J. Walker. Joe Laurie, 
(aannattan Hershfield, Bert Lytell, 
ALHAMBRA k ‘mberton, Lee Shubert, 
COUSEUM Buck, as well as Shirley 
Bist STREET Lena Horne, Governor 
86th STREET luck of Virginia, Mayor 
meee Herbert of Richmond, 
125th STREET Robinson’s hometown). 
REGENT promises to be a high 
RIVERSIDE 
23rd STREET 
SROHK 


BILL ROBINSON TO 
CELEBRATE 60 YEARS 
|AS A PERFORMER 


plans to honor Bill 
Robinson on his 60th 
4 performer in show busi- 
April 29th at the Cafe 
complete, it 
announced by Joe Howard. 
-vent, which will climax a 
sill Robinson Day” on 


Elaborate 


‘Bojlangles” 
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mr oare almost 


Serta Ger 
noted dancer 
supervised the 


sten, 
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has heen 


. Harry 
Brock Pe 
Gene 
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Queen of the beast-men.. 

sworn to capture Tarzan 

fagor Rice Guerowgas 
Aét WEW 
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The Week’s Musical: “Annie Get Your Gut 





®ETHEL MERMAN STARS 
IN NEW RODGERS- 

HAMMERSTEIN MUSICAL 

The recognized 

American musical 
pooled their talents for 

duction of “Annie Get Your 
in which Ethel Merman is st 
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leaders of 
stage 


arred | 





fabulous 
a co 4} le 

ne turn 
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as Annie Oakley, the 
| sharp-s shooter who set 
jcont inents by 
lof the century 
wilt open at the 
on Thursday evening, 
The sponsot of 
i the Queen of the 
are Richard 
| Hammerstein 
librettist of 
}sel” and 
|who entered 
and 
venture, 
The music and |) 
set Your Gun” are 
the maste 
{tion to the nation’s 
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its amazing 
of the 
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1 Cen-} 
“Something fox 
DuBarry Was a Lady.’ 
As for the the very 
of Ethel Merman 
a procession of the happy-go- 
heroine she played wit 
humor, verve = and 
“Something for 
Barry,” “Panama 
thing Goes,” “Ret 
“Stars in Your 
musicals. 
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lucky | 
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“LOST WEEKEND" HELD 
3rd WEEK AT THE 
BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


The Brooklyn 
atre, Flatbush and DeKalb Aves., 
will continue to present Para- | 
mount’s Academy Award-winning 
picture, “The Lost Weekend,” foi 
a third week. On the same pro- 
gram Olga San Juan, lovely Latin- 
American is 
in a musical featurette 
Witch,” in Technicolor. 

“The Lost Weekend’ a 
|pretty picture. No are | 
pulled, and the audience is spared 
nothing of the horror which haunts 
a man afflicted with chronic 
holism. It the of 
merciless nights and in 
life of Don Birnam—a 
intelligent person of 
dragged to the dregs 
ness beyond his control. Ray Mil- 
lland, playing the role of Don Bir- 
nam, was awarded the “ as 
the best actor of year his | 
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Broadway calendar. 
CASTLE HILL 


CHESTER 
FORDHAM 
FRANKLIN 
MARBLE HILL 
PELHAM 
ROYAL 
WESTCHESTER _ 
MT. VERNON 
NEW ROCHELLE 
WHITE PLAINS 
YONKERS 
BROOKLYN 


BUSHWICK ee Threw 
DYKER 
GREENPOINT angen 


KENMORE 
SYDNEY (fot mon 


MADISON 
GREENSTREET 


Met 
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OPERA 


“volitan Sbuse 


Woman 


JOHNNY 


WEISSMULLER 


BRENDA JOHNNY 


JOYCE SHEFFIELD 
ana 


A triumph of TERROR 


with the masters of mystery! 
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Evenings 8:30 


ANDRE EGLEVSKY - 
JOHN KRIZA . 

MAIL 

incl 


2,000 SEATS $1 to $1.50 (plus 


NOW THROUGH MAY 


S. HUROK presents 


js 
Ze Ballet Theatre 


THE GREATEST IN 


ts “23 RUSSIAN BALLET 


ALICIA MARKOVA .- 


LUCIA CHASE .- 


ORDE 
Sun.) $1.20 to $4.80, Mat. 


ll 


ANTON DOLIN 
NORA KAYE - ALICIA ALONSO 
JANET REED 
-RS PROMPTLY FILLED 

Sat. & Sun., $1.20 to $3.60 
tax) AT ALL PERFORMANCES 


| remarkable portrayal of the tor- 
| mented hero. 


| Award for 


starred | 





Irving Berlin 


America’s distinguished composer responsible for the lyrics and mie 
of the new Rogers-Hammerstein production “Annie Get Your Ca’ 
which opens at the Imperial April 25th 


ducer Charles Brackett recemi 
the award for having writtest 
best screen play of the year Wil 
is based on Charles Jacki 
widely discussed best seller, 





Billy Wilder won the Academy 
his direction of “The | 
Lost Weekend’; Wilder and Pro-| 
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Acclaimed by Millions . . . as the greatest outdoor romand 


ever written! 


OWEN WISTER's 


THE 


VIRGINE 


IN 1946 TECHNICOLOR 


starring 


JOEL McCREA - BRIAN DONLEVY 
Sonny TUFTS with Barbara BRITTO 


FAY BAINTER - TOM TULLY - HENRY O'NEILL 


Produced by Paul Jones Directed by 
A PARAMOUNT 


IN PERSON ~~ —— 
THE PARAMOUNT COMEDY STAR 
EDDIE BRACKEN 
plus 
BOB EBERLY 
slus THE ACROMANIACS 
EXTRA ADDED ATTRAC N 


JOHNNY LONG and His Orchestra 


featuring FRANCEY LANE - TEX MULCAHY - DON PALADINO 


Stuart Gilmore 


Picture 


rk 








ORPHEUM 
GER ALDINE (strange 


woman 





PROSPECT 
FITZGERALD 
PETER LORRE 


plus extra featurette 
het do you know about your baby? 
Su UFE WITH BAY" 
The MEW MARCH OF TIME’ everyone 5 talking 
COLONIAL p way a cane st ALDEN inns 


DOROTHY McGUIRE | JOHNNY WEISSMULLER 
GEORGE BRENT BRENDA JOYCE 


ETHEL BARRYMORE ‘TARZAN and the 


SrAIRcASE? | HOPARD Woman 


& ‘RIVERBOAT RHYTHM’) ‘OUT OF THE NIGHT’ 


ttle mo 


RICH. HILL 
STRAND | 

















Vineent P RIC E 


K the Scre< 





THEATRE PARTIES 


All 


ternal 


“MIGHTY 


trade unions and fra 


organizations are re * 


when planninz theatre 
through Ber 
narod Keinman. Manager of the 
'NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT Phone AL 
4-4622. New Leader 
Department. 7 East 
York City 


questec 


parties to do so 


LANE BROS. 
Extra! 


ROX Y 


ronquin 
Vhe: 
15th Street, 


trical 
New 














DARRYL F. ZANUCK 


GENE TIERNEY 


i» ragonvwi 
Walter HUSTON 


and Directed by Joseph Ses 
A 20th CENTURY-FOX 


° 
ON STAGE 


JACKIE MILES 
CONNEE BOSWELL 


presents 


Che 


Glenn LANGAN 


MANKIEWICZ 


MOUSE” [In Technicolor 


* 


LEE SHERMAN 


Doors open at 10:30 A.M. 
7th AVE. 50th Stheet 


at 
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PAR AMOUNT 


Features Nightly 
QUARE 


Midnight 
TIMES S 





ALL BRIDES ARE BEA 


until the honeymoon is ne 
and the marriage begins! 


with MARK STEVENS - ROSEMARY DeCAMP wel 
HENRY MORGAN: WALLY BROWN: ARLINE JU 


Lal 
Produced by WILLIAM PEREIRA Ovrected by JOHN BERRY reen Play bY ge Ov 


Now! _ Xo PALACE & 


DOORS OPEN 
/ CONTINUOUS + MIDNIGHT SHOW 


9 AM, 
THE NEW & 

















whe Stars and Stripe 


(Continued from Page Hight) 
ritish Isles daily in preparation on 
« Normandy invasion. After D-day, 
e paper’s staff went right along with 
he troops into Rennes, Paris, Stras- 
purg, Frankfurt and Altdorf, Germany. 
he policy was to get a newspaper regu- 
rly into the hands of each fighting 
an while the fighting was going on. 
hile it wasn’t the best thing they ever 
; ad, they appreciated it—unti] Arthur 


out of the office. Every soldier who was 
fighting in the mud and cold—and who 
of course wanted to go home—hated our 
guts for that editorial. Some GIs even 
threatened to fill us with lead if we 
ever showed up at the front again. 

The average GI knew he was stuck 
with an unpleasant job of killing 
Krauts, but he didn’t want any “s. o. b.,” 
dictating an editorial to a WAC in 
Paris, telling him he was a “cry baby” 


S 


overseas GIs who—humanly—wanted 
the homefront to take more of the brunt 
of the war than the GIs felt they did. 
But when Goodfriend appeared in the 
city room—next day—the entire staff 
backed him to a corner and demanded 
of him what right he had to. speak on 
political matters in the name of the Gls. 
“What right have you got to inject 
politics into a nonpartisan  soldier’s 
paper?” demanded Moora—then a lieu- 


heartedly With what the Supreme Com- 
mander had to say. 

Those were some of the major differ- 
ences between the Tokyo and the Euro- 
pean editions of the S&S. 

In the Tokyo edition, a group of un- 
scrupulous pro-Stalinist editors connived 
to put across the party-line by keeping 
«ut stories they didn’t like or running 
“comment” based on the current Japa- 
nese CP line. This “comment” would be 
picked up as reflecting the thoughts of 
ihe American soldier. 


Jn the European editions, the editors 


because he wanted to go home. From 
the day the “wanna go home” editorial 
appeared, The Stars ard Stripes was 
held in contempt by most fighting men 
as a “propaganda sheet.” 

Soon after, Goodfriend 
come-uppance .from the enlisted men 
hen GIs were out there in the cold who actually put out the paper with 
d mud slugging it out with the Krauts plenty of sweat, especially when they 
nd not knowing whether they would be had to deal with French and German 
live the next hour. Goodfriend’s edi- printers, linotypers, etc. It came about The 
rial exhorted the battle-weary GIs— when Goodfriend published an editorial 
iterally from his comfortable in favor of the May bill at that time 
fice—to keep on fighting without letting being debated in Congress. He backed 
p a minute until every last Kraut was 100 percent the bill which would have 
illed off. made more effective utilization of Amer- 
b For days after that editorial appeared ican man-power. The bill undoubtedly 
t wasn’t safe for any S&S-er to get was very popular with the majority of 


‘ond; a man with a mission, took 
} “ge 
writing 


tenant, but really a GI at heart—who 
became almost apoplectic in his denun- 
ciation of Goodfriend and his editorials. 
Soon after, General Eisenhower, hav- 
ing heard of the storm aroused by the 
editorials, called Hutton—then editor of 
the Paris edition—in for a conference. 
Ike told Hutton that Goodfriend’s edi- 
torials had been received unfavorably by When we over in the ETO read that 
the fighting men and their commanders. some of the first troops to be rotated 
Supreme Commander suggested from the European theater to the US 
that while the S&S had a duty to re- had commented that the S&S had been 
mind their readers of why they are their “bible,” we were—despite the 
fighting the Nazis, “perhaps it could cynical pose we had adopted—pleased 
better be done in a straight, factual und said so. 
manner.” hos 
Hutton, as he told the boys in the 
shop later, told “Ike” he agreed whole- 


OG 
yer the 
jitorials. 
One editorial which he had published 
all of the European editions was 
titled, “So You Want To Go Home.’ 
his was during the winter of 1944 


with rare exceptions— endeavored te 
vive the GI-reader some idea of what 
the news was like—whether it be the 
lniest fisticuffs at Hollywood and Vine 
cr the death of a prominent American. 
Never was there any conscious effort to 
slant the news one way or the other. 


paper and began 


received his 


Paris 


we had put out an interesting 
peper that the guys liked. 
cur only pay-off. 


That was 








The Virginian” Opens at N. Y. Paramount 


;|NEW WESTERN FILMED aa ia ae aT 
IN TECHNICOLOR— In Theatre Guild Musical Hit 











ics and mui 


Ray Milland and Olivia De Haviland 
t Your Ga” a 


eae NEW STAGE SHOW 
Jane Nyman i 3 ses TI new “The 
¥ = Technicolor 


Virginian” in 
takes over the] 
; : es 3 ; Yoork Paramount screen this | 
g& written i ae ; : week. Featured in the latest pic- 
he year wilt eg he 3 | o: 2 irization of the famous Owen 
~ ‘ eee s e seas 4 ister novel are Joel McCrea, | 


kett receind 


Donlevy and Sonny Tufts 
3ritton. The sup- 
porting cast includes Fay Bainter, 
Tom Tully and Henry O'Neill. 


In person 


Barbara 


the Paramount is pre- 
Eddie racken, the comedy 

“Miracle of Morgan’s} 
Creek,” “Hail the Conquering | 
Hero” and other screen hits. An| 
extra added attraction is Johnny | 
Long and his orchestra. Others | 
include Bob Eberly, romantic bari- | 
tone, and the Acromaniacs. 


star of 


f 
f 
F 
Fe 
BS a 





| HERBIE FIELDS AT 
| LOEW'S STATE 

| Herbie Fields and his orchestra, 
featuring Patti Powers and Irv 
Kluger, vocalists, headlines the 
stage bill at Loew's State Theatre 
this week. 

Fields, called one of the greatest 
instrumentalists of modern music, 
offers several saxophone and clari- 
net solos, and his orchestra sup- 
plies the music for the entire stage 
show. 

ollywood’s Rufe Davis, the orig- 
inal Radio Rube, is also featured 


of “The Lost 
tademy Award winner, held over 
the Brooklyn Paramount for a 
3rd week 


RITTON 
- O'NEILL 


t Gilmore 


— 





WEGFELD FOLLIES" IN 
WEEK AT CAPITOL . 
NGM's “Ziegreld Follies of 1946,” | Ut Devotion.” story of the Bronte 
tehnieolor musical with 22 stars, | ~!St€"s» ~s eae a 3rd wee on the stage. Others include Lynn rs 
its fifth week at the Capitol at the Strand Theatre “Ren fee: ual - 
eek a e Cap oyce & Nitza, international danc-| Jean Darling and 
i heatre, The all-star cast includes | {(\(/\(( (iia iain | ing stars; Roy Benson, stylist of 
td Astaire, Lucille Bremer, Lu- THEATRE GUILD PRODUC. : magic; ond Borbara Perry, eye- : 
file Ball, Fanny Brice, Judy Aes UC TIONS filling dancing starlet. sepian pianist-composer, is begin-|talents of a dozen leading enter- 


nd, Kathryn Grayson, Gene | _-————$—_—__________— Paramount’s “Miss Susie|ning his 5th year at Jack Stutz’s|tainers will have its world pre- 
ely, James Melton, Victor Moore, A New Musical Play ||| Slagle’s,” starring Veronica Lake,| gay Gamecock Cafe. Rickson will|miere at New York’s Globe Theatre 


y | 
ine, Esther Williams and |]| pore Tufts and Joan Caulfield,| continue to play for your listening |this Saturday, April 20. Person- 
iam Powell, | CAROUSEL with Lillian Gish prominently|pleasure, in the attractive Oval | alities lending their talents to the 
’ stars in person show is|]} | featured, is the screen attraction. | Room, picture include Benny Goodman, 
ded by Xavier Cugat and his||| Music Bd gs RODGERS ee aS aa Nelson Eddy, Dinah Shore, the 
—- poabeved entertainers ||| ogcam HAMMERSTEGN, and 47 THE GAMECOCK Andrews Sisters, Jerry Colonna, 
ue Harvey Stone, comic; Betty ||) Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN | AND CLUB 18 FEATURE APRIL 20th Andy Russell, Sterling Holloway, 
e stemetiress; Luis Del Campo, |} Dicey py AGNES de OLLE i) “Make Mine Music,” Walt Dis-|Riabouchinska and Lichine, The 
ar; Los Barrancos, dance | Jean Darling, Eric Mattson new RKO Hadio-rcleascd | ied. t per, The King’s Men, and 
| the Ken Darby Chorus. 


Eric Mattson are featured in the Theatre Guild's 
musical success “Carousel” at the Majestic Theatre 

















hestra 
PALADINO 





PREMIERE OF DISNEY 


The town’s newest click is lovely 

\Flora Drake, evciting young song- |ney’s 

j|stress from Texas. The husky-|Technicolor faeture presenting the 
voiced Miss Drake is highlighted - —— 

jin the lively show at the new 

Club 18. 

George Rickson, the eminent 


P BROOKLYN 1 


Flatbush and De Kalb — 


ures Ni hth aU 
— Oy ew; and the Cugat Choir. 
en 
OM THIS DAY 
ARD" APPEARS 
I THE PALACE The Musical Hit! _ 


herd Forward,” RKO OKLAHOMA! i 
| 


Christine Johnson, Jean Casto 
MAJESTIC - W. 44th Street 
Matinees Thursdays and Saturdays 























BEAUTE 





SHOW BOAT 


Music by JEROME KERN Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Based on the novel by EDNA FERBER. Staged by HASSARD SHORT 
ZIEGFELD THEATRE, s4th Street & 6th Avenue. - Circle 5-5200. 

Eves. 8:30 Sharp. Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 2:30 Sharp. 

MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


. 2 r.dyr | 
oon IS over tring Joan F comedy drama, Based on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow 
mn 3 ontaine, is now in the Lilacs” 
je begins toadway premiere at the Musie by RICHARD RODGERS 
alace Theatre Book and Lyrics 
as Bell's ° by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2d 
ai les A ells i Direct'd by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
é re Beautiful. Dances by AGNES de MILLE ————_— 

Harold Keel - Joseph Buloff saa 

Betty Jane Watson - Ruth Weston PARAMOUNT’S ‘ | 


||, 57 JAMES Thea. - West 44th St “Th | { Ida Lupino . Paul Henreid 
Straa staring Ide Vaping, | Toe Thenre Gull & John ©. Wile : C LOS Olivia de Havilland - Sydney Greenstreet 
= AINE» Po Weekend” 


q iTe1C S rey ‘ ' , ~ 
Olivas wv pvdney Greenstre IN WARNER BROS. HIT 
bj vai de Havilland, begins its A r 99 
rl Their | “DEVOTION 
Ss Prima and his wdhestes| Sea . ai re 
e 

a accompanying 

x sing hccompansing “in (7) Mistress Mine JANE WYMAN 

yecalists Lily Ann Carol. 4 New Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN EXTRA! Olga Son Juen in LOUIS PRIMA anp His ORCHESTRA 

—": and dancer EMPIRE THEA., 40th & Bwoy. Mats. Thurs., Sot. BROADWAY at 47th STR. S T R A N D 
— : aE 2 saa wes = ==> : 


| “THE FINEST EVENING OF THE SEASON.”—MOREHOUSE, SUN 
! 
| 
| 


Is is based 
novel, “Allj 





7 1ON" BEGINS 
WEEK AT STRAND 





























LINE JU 


ny DY Huge OOF 





peter LFRED = ~— LYNN “ 

Thewtay at the New York [NT ¢« FONTANNE M 
line the RAY MILLAND | * IN PERSON * 
dae ie sage Aye Fate he taney “LITTLE WITCH" in Technicolor 
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Soviet Secret Police in France TIME EXTENSION GRANTED ON Load 
Fr al pi agewe From Paris, Published availing. She went to a . wiet Re- DIVIDEND! 


tussian Socialist Courier patriation Commission 


Volkov and give him h clothes The . «{ 

A SPECIAL detail of the Soviet secre clothe = pte but the interview ALL READERS ARE ELIGIBLE isto be 
ice 31 essively -alled Cneke ¢ . 

som wEvD, joe a Mi hed i x “. : ge f Se aed For the past two weeks we have announced our book dividend va 
OE he tec ce a, aera Seneainie a was ran nd by ano er ma We are anxious to give free to each NEW LEADER booster who dl ‘ 
thesia, sich temiahen at Mantabn badaaye predicament as himself, who sends in one or more NEW subscriptions a copy of Mark Aldanoy’ a 
! ie had been arrested earlier, and who had celebrated novel, The Fifth Seal. 3 ic be 
forced labor camps, who after hei tried to mitigate hi fat ar Senueleaied ' ; rots 2 
liberation refused to go back to Russia i iat Rt ea ee n response to many requests we are extending the deadline date jocomes 
ai ave now bidloe in Franc Ch ruary, severa: y ‘ a until Midnight, May 4. Our supply of books is going fast and we a “Spe 
Re ie i ee wees aan ablalel were “ — ag be at 2 f : not certain that additional copies will be available. So act now! a wach 

ituated at No. 33 Ru inne aris ‘ 


person ot th category ” French ts ; If YOL FILL IN THE ATTACHED COUPON NOW YOU WILL jative 


rheir documents were in or 


Selaiteey. a ee eee ae ae RECEIVE YOUR GIFT COPY BY RETURN MAIL. Congre 
rhe Sov let Governn ent | : oi intr ude, fe against 
to repatriate them because Russia d ee a a . Read What the Reviewers Say About Aldanov’s Novel: wary, 
perately needs manpower and because n the presence of the public and DOROTHY CANFIELD: “I find it hard to believe that the subjects are the imag And 
: . artists, and under the threat f 1 figures of a novel, not actual historic personages. The fact is, of course, that 
they constitute a political dange: I : - are drawn from real life in the grand style. The ripely accomplished author make hold th 
: Ser ie er es volvers, Nikolai Orlov, who was tn pos- each one strikingly and vividly an individual human being; but at the Re 
fact that there are thousands © oviet sixes el Gian cia dGieaiie dain ad time the representative, the summing up. the interpretation, the explanation of by Mp 
citizens who dread to go ba ' , ee , “— ” wae a whole class. a whole period of history.” BD argued 
herl gerorae's , ducted from the night club “The Bai,” CHRISTOPHER MORLEY: “From each of his characters Mr. Aldanov ©XPresses the eal 
motherland which ha ecome i tcp Bue Bonrt Monnte: Th happened ta most frolicsome juices of vintage comedy.’ . ww 
mother to them, is in itself rab aS : ' HENRY SEIDEL CANBY: “Aldanov draws no morals. He is a real novelist of th that é, 
anti-Soviet propaganda February. great Russian tradition . . . leaving the reader to decide for himself what this extrem: 


moving picture so brilliantly done means for him, or for his times.” 

A repatriation comm on under I : poe » 146.” 
Dragun was sent to France after the %t 2% was taken prisoner several YOU WILL WANT A GIFT OF THIS FINE BOOK py [matte 
termination of hostilities te round up a a » Saree fought MARK ALDANOV in all | 
ine qeeclé. and teaclhly, venetvice 40 SS SUCH & Baeela, wae degeend ty CALLED THE “GREATEST RUSSIAN WRITER IN EXILE” J Pt 


Nikolai Lapchinski, a Sovie 








il : the German to France, fled again, indi 
them. The commission often carried on : ; ——-—--—----——-- 2 a el ini <a: > we ee ee oe ae a indicat 

; tH tof | ' joined the French Resistance Movement, ] “| vil m 
its work on | had ol oO *rance nae- » e » ° “ 2 

lent] ft 7 I } j and after the liberation of France de- H THE NEW LEADER | wew o 
render yo he French authorities, anc " eo = ‘ : 
i wai tape cided to remain in France. 1 7 E. 15th St., New York 3, N. ¥ (iD. A 
in utter disregard of French law and On M h § , ' : ; ' iN 

a n WMarcn o9, realizing tnat he NA —_ Es \podi 
libertie ee ee : Please send me a FREE copy of Aldanov's novel \ leading 
veing watched, he went » spend tf launch 

Those arrested are fi aken to the ht Pav’ " ' so Dp ' Enclosed rill find $ t I i | ~ 
night with his friend at No. 33 Ri : . »sed you will hinc or subscription(s), { Senato 
Soviet concentration camp in France at Erlan: >, . 7 , | } ome 
irlanger, Paris 16. After breakfast, his the iw 
Beauregard. After careful screening . . ° " Name of New Subscriber | ue Ju 
' . add friend left the apartment for three ' —_ | prospe 
they are moved, with great secrecy, to © cee ~ ae i . } ' 

: hours. It was agreed that he would not i Ar eSS oaecescnneenne , ; b beyond 
camps in Russia or Poland where the open the door in ca anybody knocked | . head 
real investigation begins. I hat At 4:30 PM three men in plain clothe , MUI icicibsiiscnnnieinecssints Zone State | 
preferred against the f : } rely ; eppone 
preter! against the torm P met broke into the apartment A violet ' Send Book to: Name... a! -  s | with t 
is violation of the oath of a Red Army struggle ensued. Witne t hous i | —_— 
soldier not to surrender to th e ny. and in the treet heard wie fo help Ss oe a ee 

’ no f sal ; ‘ $3 for 52 issues plus 12 FREE issues of the monthly section | 
Unl h can i t ro l I | I : 

\ i \ ThiK ’ ne W the ] eaten | nsk f ’ EN 
hoe +) , ; a ; . bad! . : ppen in permanent magazine format, WORLD EVENTS. | SD 
iat tney were badly wo , ats being thrown into a car and taken away | 
aken prisoner, ( \ » tread the The oats . ar 1 ten m t—~——---——-—---—---———--~-- > om ie oe 
KVD avenu ) ) ' | ' 
ition and found ‘ { blood, many 
A yOu \I lik malian Th Cc f Zi bd fo avoid violence and obtain peace obs 
YOUNG KR I Vo ; = 
, ' ; ' ‘ 1e ase o ionism such a procedure is nothing less th P 
was deport by the Ge na rt t : » : ax 0 
' : 1 Hl T (Cantmued trom Page Six) a policy of appeasement, which ws : 
’ tor i I ( i ~ a a Na ’ mM ’ A 
. ( i i . HESI campl ) VAY i > { . ! Zionist. The Dean also vogue in the davs of Chamberlain, t ~ 
labor amp, joined t [ ti ; ‘on — F . uuiaa 
sae : ' ; cities on foreign so at ) mated states Sooner or later the Arabs and should not be the case now with the he “= 
ance Movement, and after t To mn es: in our possession a y ’ I 
: Cases; In | lon are do ’ Je V ave to sit down together and alded triumph of Justice and Humanital , 
of France a placed 1 1 repa i rit letter from friend of the y “ ir al ife ; P: a f Wh | 
+ Pas He w it , ; rea a1) agreement about life in Pales ianism. If one wishes to know whte nti 

np i ari e wishe >! tin t y are info ied th + » | inar iw oO \ \ 1 1 
Ru 14, and in July, 194 left | ndertgie . snags oe tine. Why should they not now gather the Jews or the Arabs are unbenda Pitsh 
. la, ( 1 JUV, ‘ ’, i ‘ran s( ot C1 rer in Franc 2 in jerm " » . 

— ' ' py _ shies he : = ADO 1 conference table to arrive at extremists, let him contrast the stai . 
with a group of repatriated ens, is a frequent occurrence . . = ‘ » pees ; New 
dad - . some adjustment and avoid violence ments and attitude of Chaim Weizm , 
However, he did not reach Russia. He The morale of the personnel 12 ton | 
. With that sentiment too the preponder with that of the pro-Axis Mufti or w 
was kept in the Soviet zone in Germany, Soviet repatriation commissions rapidly eee eee é : Vork 
‘ ant mass of Zionists will also agree. Anin Bey Abdul Hadi’s reply to Pregl, 
where he witnessed such horrors that deteriorates during their stay abroad y | : ' tt a 
> , Ms: : ? Nhen 1b e . ‘one ’ roposa dent T an’s re ‘ted suggestion th 
he decided, along with a few friends, to Contact with forcieners scems unhealths V ! yimne to concrete proj 3 lent Truman’s reported ugges , Patte 
= ~— : wever, the Dean suggests a give- 00,000 Jews ‘mitted to enter Fa 
~scape to France. He managed to cross for NKVD men who often get iuto ho , the Dean suggests not a give 100,000 Jews be permitted te ve OR May | 
| , d-take soluti -ap- tine: “N , a red thousat + 
all the demarcation lines, and to «reach isouble bar thele evade debits. Afiae o and-ta olution, but the complete cap in Not only not a hundred t uA 
Paris, where he was domiciled with a short period they are replaced by oe itulation by the Jews of all their rights. but not a single one. Sicial 
French friend. Soon he started to earn agents sent from Moscow. The present - — ~~ —- —_ wail, 
his living. IKV -hief in Franc IZ0V , mm fn 
’ NKVD chief in France is Guzovski, who MISCELLANY sein Ala, the Iranian Ambassador, to 
On Feb, 12, 1946, at 11 PM, Volkov officially occupies the post of first secre- time off from the Soviet problem to si! ww 
; t ( Soviet 
heard a knock at his door at 38 Neuve tary of the Soviet Embassy in France. 8 Bynes has no right to defend Ira- scribe to Superman.” Gromyko has" he 
Des Boulets. When he open i the door These operations of the Soviet secre nians against Soviet aggression because uch need—he has a iperman at hore Natl 
: ; suc eed—he has a su} 1 
four men in mufti burst in and seized police in France, and the tacit acquies- his ata South Carolina, has a poll- w $1 
him. His friend, Mme. Dollaine, sereamed cence of the French authorities con- to Believe ait or not, so Ben Davis 
for help. Volkov wa ivagely heaten stitute a flagrant violation of the French rrgues in The Daily Worker of March St. ® “Under Socialism, all will take Tie 
in the presence of witnesses. Half-naked, Constitution. For a century and a half, ; ’ tucn at administration, and will som Pest 
anc iw wi he w: reve , y if Stated? cals Lean hoo ‘ i : f j 
and ore with blood, he wa dragged the _— of political a yl im has een 8 Truman answered critics by declar- hecome accustomed to the idea 0 PM 
de ) he st: ean ¢ wh ( yait t iow ledge > as one P the ten< ” nin 
d wn the stairs and thrown into a wa sirinsssanalaning Iged there as one of the ing that production of goods and serv- administration at all.’’—Lenin. 
ing automobile. It carried the shield of of democracy. Its violation now is a ices is at a new high, more than ; ¥ 
the Diplomatie Corp Mme. Dollaine threat to the whole cod of French $150,000,000,000 a year. He warned r 
lashed to the police, where she was told liberty. And if in Fran today such against such legislation as the farm- ® Boris Mikhailov, who is now 3? 

' ing ec we done arainst the t Tu ¢ } n > 3 > K \ ‘ . e od by Amé 
that nothing could be done aga a hings can happen, perhaps the NKVD parity amendment, but a Committee of ‘ow commentator often quoted by 4 ¢ 
Sovie authorities ’ ppeals ( ‘ function i he Unite tate - . a ac the Comin 

oviet au horities. Her appea ? can function in the [ 1 Sta > the Senate has approved it. The Presi- ican correspondents, was the Com ‘ 

t ( “rence t e were in- ° Ta* 3? Q90, whe 
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(Continued from Page One) 


be maintained or will be abandoned. 
ip : Prt 
“Our 12,000,000 or more of white 
kers and people living on fixed 
tching to see if they are 
rising 


lat wor 
inomes are WA 
be squeezed again 
rats and prices and relatively stable 


between 


incomes. 
“Speculators by 
SB irst signs of legis- 
watching for the first signs « g 
jative weakness on a program which 
steadfastly maintained 


the thousands are 


<¢ has 
oe tremendous pressure for four 
yary, difficult, war-torn years. ' 
And in a final despairing plea to with- 
pod that axe, in answer to a question 
iy Republican Senator Capehart, Bowles 

that if price controls remain 
weakened, there is reason to hope 
tat “we will be out of the woods of 
etreme inflation danger by the end of 
m6.” And if this happens, “controls 
an be lifted generally by June 30, 1947, 
pall but the areas of acute shortage.” 
Further developments on Capito) Hill 
dicate little prospect that this plea 
yi meet with success. Particularly in 
view of the action of Senator Bankhead 
iD, Ala.), one of the Administration's 
jading stalwarts in the Senate, in 
unching a movement of cotton-state 
Senators to remove farm products from 
te jurisdiction of OPA. There is every 
prospect that this movement will spread 
teyond the so-called cotton states. Bank- 
head himself hinted that Republican 
«ponents of OPA probably would join 
with the Southern Democrats. 


0Fice Control and Food Shortage 


“We do not regard it as a party mat- 
ter,’ said Bankhead. And attacks on 
OPA during Bowles’ testimony by Re- 
publican Senators Taft and Capehart 
indicated that Bankhead knew more 
than he was saying. 


* a & 


Legalizing the Black Market 


HILE the battle was raging in full 
force on Capitol Hill, OPA this week 
for the first time in many months sud- 
denly showed a sign of aggressiveness 
against the profiteers. At the instiga- 
tion of OPA, the Department of Justice 
ordered the FBI to investigate reported 
false claims for government subsidies by 
some meat packers buying at black 
market prices contrary to the subsidy 
regulations. 

This move apparently was an answer 
io the propaganda campaign by the meat 
packers against the meat subsidy pro- 
gram. Late last week the profiteers 
pulled a successful maneuver through 
the House Agriculture Committee, which 
unanimously voted instructions to its 
chairman, Rep. John W. Flannagan, Jr. 
(D., Va.), to propose an amendment 
ending meat subsidies when the bill to 

xtend OPA’s life reaches the floor of 
the House. 

The FBI investigation is regarded in 
authoritative circles in the capital as a 
measure to expose the real meaning of 
the move to end meat subsidies. Behind 
the scenes, the move is a proposal to 
turn the whole meat industry into the 








SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL: 

May Day Celebrations will be held in 
many cities under the joint auspices of 
the Social Democratic Federation, Jew- 
ich Socialist Verband, Workmen’s Circle 
ad other groups. New York City will 
hove a large meeting and concert. Phila- 
dphia is arranging a similar affair in 
te Labor Education Center, 417 So. 
Wth St, Wednesday, May Ist. Other 
meetings will be held in Boston, Detroit, 
littsburgh, Chicago, Los Angeles. .., 
New Jersey, Passaic: May Day Celebra- 
ton Wednesday, May 1st, 8 P. M., in 
Vorkmen’s Circle Hall, 60 Howe Ave. 
Seakers, Meyer Levenstein and others. 
fatterson: Meeting and concert, Sunday, 
May 5th, 5 P. M., W. C. Lyceum, Carroll 
&, August Claessens and others. 

Seial Democrat April issue is in the 
wil... , Detroit, Mich.: August Claes- 
wns, National Secretary S.D.F. will ad- 
mess the 46th National Convention of 
te Workmen’s Circle in the Hotel 
Mutler, Monday, May 6th afternoon, and 
“SDF. meeting in the evening. 

NEW YORK CITY: 

Tickets are now available for the May 
Fest Meeting and Concert on May 1st, 
‘PM. at the Central Plaza Auditorium, 





7th Street and Second Avenue. Every 
S.D.F, Branch officer must assist in a 
wide distribution of these tickets. ... 
Death has taken from us last week two 
splendid comrades, Mary Sander, East 
Bronx Abramovitch Branch, and Nathan 
Efros, Hillquit Branch, Brighton Beach. 

. City Central Committee, Wednes- 
day, May 8th. °.. Upper West Side 
Branch, Liston M. Oak speaks on “Can 
the UN Become the World Govern- 
ment?,” Wednesday, April 24th, at 
Minna Hoffman’s, 172 West 79th St. ... 
Mid Bronx, Sgt. Arthur Fassberg, recent- 
Jy returned from Asia, speaks on “Japan 
and the Japanese,” Saturday, Aprii 27th, 
8:30 P.M., at Social and meeting in home 
of the Rosenblatts, 2105 Ryer Ave.... 
S.D.F, Branch in the Amalgamated 
Houses, Sunday, May 12th, 2 P. M., 
Dinner, Symposium. ... Final affair of 
the season. ... Testimonial dinner to 
Samuel Matlin, esteemed Social Demo- 
crat and Secretary, Branch 2, W.C., Sun- 
day, May 19th, 5:30 P.M., at Rosoff, 
Make reservations with Jesse Sussman, 
Secretary, 4871 Broadway, N. Y.... 
August Claessens East Bronx Branch 
meets Monday, April 22nd, 8:30 P. M., 
at 862 East Tremont Ave. Final arrange- 
ments for the May 25th Affair for the 
Viadeck Home for wa 
France. 
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black market. In effect, it means to 
legalize the black market. 

This is how it works: When the 
government pays the meat packers sub- 
sidies, the packers have to produce their 
books and other documentary proof be- 
fore they can get the money. The meat 
packers would just as soon do without 
the subsidy. It is less than what they 
can get on the black market. But the 
Jarge packers can hardly refuse to ac- 
cept the subsidy. It would be the same 
as saying either (1) they are doing 
business in the black market, or (2) they 
are not packing meat. The large packers 
are in the position where they don’t 
dare say one and can’t say the other. 
Their chief difficulty is that the govern- 
ment gets a look at their books, and 
from that can tell exactly where their 
meat is going. So the big idea is to get 
away from government inspection of 
their books. And that’s the big reason 
for their opposition to the subsidy. The 
black market is a much fatter pasture; 
and without government inspection, the 
packers can rush right into the clover. 


* * * 


Meat Packers, Dairy 
Companies, on Strike 


Orriciat circles in Washington have 
been reporting quietly for some time 
that the meat packers are slaughtering 
the very minimum they can get away 
with on legitimate levels of operation, 
thereby deliberately creating an artifi- 
cial shortage. The allegation is that 
even the large packers, who because of 
their size and vulnerability have been 
careful to keep their own skirts at least 
technically clean, have been secretly 
aiding and abetting the black market 
and cheering it on as a wedge to break 
OPA control. 

The same thing is being done by the 
big dairy companies, but even with less 
subtlety than the meat packers. The 
spokesmen for the dairy companies have 
been speaking of the farmers striking. 
The plain truth is that the dairy com- 
panies are striking and are pressuring 
their farmer clients into tuiling along 
with them. 

This week the dairy trust spokesmen 
angrily blurted out whole gobs of truth 
in their annoyance with returning signs 
of OPA aggressiveness. After instigat- 
ing the FBI investigation into the meat 
black marketeers, OPA took the offen- 
sive additionally with the announcement 
that it will restore the wartime quota 
system of slaughter control of meat, an 
effective blow against the black market 
OPA should have struck long ago. Also, 
Bowles announced an increased dairy 
subsidy program raising the subsidy rate 
to. producers by 20 cents a 
weight. 


hundred- 


One of the more intemperate spokes- 
men for the dairy trust is Bruce B. 
Derrick, manager of the Maryland and 
Virginia Milk Producers Association. 
At news of the Bowles announcement, 





Derrick hit the ceiling and in an indis- 
creet moment let the truth slip out by 
declaring vehemently that the subsidies 
wanted by milk producers. 
Deriick said he was out to get an in- 
crease of 93 cents a hundredweight. 


are not 


Derrick also was mad about Bowles’ 
the butter shortage 
The diversion of butterfat by 
the dairy companies into the more profit- 
able lines of ice cream and whipping 
cream would be hit by the new program 
which will restore the wartime ban on 
the sale of whipping cream and restric- 
tions on the amount of butterfat in ice 
cream. 

Particularly hit would be the new 
racket by the dairy companies on home 
deliveries. Routemen are instructed to 
sel] their customers whipping cream in- 
stead of butter, with the simple ex- 
planation: “Put the cream in a jar, 
shake it, and make your own butter.” 
The effect of this is to more than double 
the cost of butter to consumers. 

Referring to the new dairy subsidy 
program, Derrick declared that the Milk 
Producers Association was “not inter- 
ested in this type of appeasement.” He 
added: “We are sorry that we shall 
have to attempt to enforce our demands 
in the same manner as many an under- 
paid labor group has done in the past.” 

That makes it the second time that 
Derrick has threatened a dairy strike 

xgainst the people within the past four 
weeks. The last time it was supposed 
to be the farmers who were threatening 
the strike. This time, Derrick was too 
mad to wait until he could get a farmer 
in overalls to issue the threat. 

For the past four years whenever 
workers in some essential industry 
have gone on strike, the government 
stepped in, took over the plant and 
operated it until the strike was ended, 

maintaining production. Workers did 
not strike against the government or 
the people of the United States. 

Since a meat and butter strike are 
just as dangerous to the American 
people as a coal or a Montgomery 
Ward strike, the question begs to be 
asked: Why does not the government 
follow the precedent it established in 
the coal mines and elsewhere and take 
over the large dairies and the meat 
packing plants and get production go- 
ing and flowing to the American 
people? 


announcement on 
situation, 


™ * * 
Bo« Seore for Skeptics: Fifty-one 
press releases issued by OPA were re- 
ceived this week by the Washington 
Bureau of The New Leader. This is 
what they dealt with: 

Announcing price decreases—0. Price 
increases—28, Prices maintained sta- 
Miscellaneous—22. 

Recapitulation—For the past eight 
weeks the totals are: Price decreases—2 
Price increases—114. Prices maintained 
stationary—28. 


tionary—1. 


(Note: In view of suspensions of price 
controls in the past week over hundreds 
of items, this column will no longer keep 
note of establishment or suspension of 
price ceilings. Note hereafter will be 
taken only of items under price control.) 
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Washington Notes 
ASHINGTON, D. ¢ Blurred Lines of Op- 


position. . . . One of the first 
obtained during a visit to Washington a yea 


HN pPressfors I 


after Roosevelt’s death is that former lines of political 
opposiion and antagonism are considerably blurred. 
The death of Roosevelt himselt 


American history 


one of the most contro- 


versial figures in the death of one 
of his least popular lieutenants, Harry Hopkins the 
dissappearance from public ofice of many members of 


what was sometimes called “the palace guard.” have 
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alone with a story to the elect that Wylie had fallen 
off a bridge aud drowned in a river. The body was 
never found 

Perhaps the moral is that foreigners in present-day 
Poland should not go on unaccompanied trips with 
oficial chauffeurs. 

Far East... . Talks with two old friends, Amer- 
ican and British experts on Japan who have recently 
returned from that country, revealed a 


common Im- 


pression that General MacArthur is doing an excellent 


been expected, because of the Japanese p 
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less of the legal niceties of the On the’ 
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going 
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case, 
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is critical and long-range solutions, 
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The Swiss Stand Firm. . . . The little yea 
of Switzerland is standing up firmly to Ameriegn 
mands. backed by the freezing of Swiss assets of 
$1.500,000,000 in this country, that German? 


he turned over to the United Nations, according 


decision at Potsdam. The Swiss say that Potsd 


no authority for their country. as a neutral, and} 
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private property deposited in their country: ig 
faith. Incidentally, a dead giveaway as to the pe 
sympathies of Russell Nixon. who recently m 
helpful suggestion that the Soviet Union shoul 
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pean countries, is his reference, as reported ig 
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